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Business Books 


The attention of Special Librarians is earnestly called to the Shaw Standard Business 
Books and Reports, of which two million volumes have been distributed in the last few ame 
Eight of the works below have had a sale of over 70,000 copies each. The books and re 
give specific means for accomplishing specific business ie 
transcripts from actual experience under commercial conditions, therefore workable. The 
large editorial staff of the A. W. Shaw Company (including its research department, the 
Bureau of Business Standards) has in its labors left untouched practically no industry, no sec- 
tion and no important firm, company or business leader. 


Unless otherwise stated, each title represents one volume, cloth. The 
thing is sent on approval, with privilege of return if found unsuitable or ae = Soh y. 


Shaw Standard Business Books and Reports 


Advertising - - - - - - $1.35 

(Shows how to find the point of 
contact, and use mediums, prepare 
copy and handle advertising cam- 
Paigns.) 


(Describes selling and advertaing 
methods which build up good will 
— the legal methods of stop- 
ping those who attempt to profit un- 

airly from your advertising expendi- 
tures and business methods and rep- 
utation.) 
Purchasing and Employment $1.35 

(Shows how to place orders, get the 
best buy under practically all condi- 
tions, and hire and train workers.) 
How to Write Business Letters $ .70 

(Tells briefly how to handle all 
kinds of correspondence with the 
minimum of labor and expense.) 
Business Correspondence - - $1.25 

(Describes the pedo and fac- 
tors of correspondence with emphasis 
on departmental correspondence and 
ways of handling correspondence. 
Sales Correspondence -. - $1.35 

(Explains how to write the letter 
that will really ‘‘land” n° order and 
build business good will 
The Automatic Letter ‘ao and 
Dictation System - - - - $5.00 

(Shows how to organize your corre- 
spondence so that 90% of it . ayn — 
answered by form 
letters and still have ag der 
—s ) 


Business Correspondence Li- 
ml volumes) - - - $5.00 
(Reproduces and analyzes, para- 
oun by paragraph, 563 actual let- 


is requested that a credit reference be sent in order to expedite the shipment. 


ters and paragraphs, and covers in 
detail practically every phase of 
business letter writing.) 


How to Teach Business es 
dence 


(Reveals methods, anit and 
assignments for training correspon- 
dents and letter writers.) 

Credits, Collecti and Fi 





(Tells how to organize credit work, 
te the best credit and collec- 
tion system and finance a new or 
going concern.) 
Office Methods and 
<a 6. & «a © @ «0. ¢ 1.35 
(Come briefly the organization of 
the office and the methods by which 
all work done may reduced to 
tabulated form.) 
The Cost of Production - - $1.25 
(Gives a direct, clean-cut treatment 
of the essentials of factory costs— 
the principles and methods, the sys- 
tems, the details involved in account- 
ing for each factor, together with 
specific systems.) 
Costs and Statistics - . - $1.35 
(Shows how ppghe our cost sys- 
tem, how to fin record costs, 
and how to use graphs and statistics 
to get behind your figures.) 
A Report on Scientific Office Man- 
—in manual form $10.00 
(Shows for the first time just how 
to apply Scientific Management to 
office work.) 
Personality in Business - - $1.35 
(Explains what personal power 
means in business and how it can 
establish perfect touch and sym- 
pathy with customers.) 


the plans in every case ws 


prices as given are postpaid. Every- 


Handling Men - - - - - $1.35 
(Describes how to hire employees, 
how to keep in touch with “John”? 
and “‘Jim,’”’ how to develop — 
eo = how to share profits with 
m. 


Organizing a Factory - - $1.25 

(Sums up briefly the basic princi- 
| neg and time-tried specific methods 
or all departments of the eben 


The Library of Facto 
(6 volumes) ao. in - ee 
morocco leather and vellum $18.00 

(Presents in six volumes a thorough 
treatment of whatever is fun 
mental and vital in the management 
of a factory for profit.) 


(i f t what cleatiie Man- 
agemen accomplished in manu- 
facturing, and describes many plans 
and schemes most easily adapted.) 


The Knack of Selling (6 pocket 
a... . oe 
(Gives the specific methods of di- 
recting sales arguments and appeals 
to the motives and desires that most 
strongly prompt customers to buy.) 
- « « «= $1.35 

(Tells how to organize and man- 


age a sales force; how to build up 
road and retail trade.) 


American —Studies in their 
Commercial lems—The Wool 
Industry - - - - - - - $2.50 


(Describes the buying and selling 
problems of the American Wool In- 
dustry.) 


The volumes will be sent on one Oe approval. 


Free Examination Offer [he volames will be sent « 


after appro assured. N 
remittance need be made with order. In case such an approval order involves $10 or more, it 
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ize sibility, we are 
panne oo mmin cheerfully. Cqetemens should order pe she ay hesitation 
cooperate very fully with Special Libraries. Check 


we want to 
erder today. 


NEW YORK 


ADDRESS DEPT. MSL 


A. W. SHAW COMPANY 


In such cases, 
on request. 4 


on th ios. a 


over the list and mail your 


LONDON 


WABASH AVE. AND MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
SYSTEM, FACTORY, SYSTEM ON THE FARM, THE GRITISH SYSTEM and BUSINESS BOOKS 
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BOOKS 
FOR BUSINESS LIBRARIES 


E stock all publishers’ books and have exceptional 
facilities for promptly filling orders from 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES at favorable rates of discount. 


Our Library Department will gladly quote net 
prices on any list of titles that may be sent to us for 
that purpose. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 FourtTH AVENUE NEW YORK AT 26TH STREET 
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Indispensable in general libraries, an absolute necessity in 
Specialized Libraries. 


It is a handy blank book for filing ephemeral material. 
Saves cataloging, keeps everything in order, makes it readily 
available and takes practically no time to file. 

Send for large illustrated catalog describing the Quick 
File and other library supplies. 


GAYLORD BROS., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS 


LIBRARIES 


Are Incomplete Without These Books 


*‘An investment in new ideas.”’ 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Edited by MELVIN T. COPELAND, Director 
of the Bureau of Business Research, Harvard 
University. Business management depends for 
its success upon a careful analysis of facts. In 
practically every kind of business and by estab- 
lishments of all sizes, properly selected statistics 
can be advantageously used. This compilation of 
practical papers by leading business managers is 
the first book of its kind and is intended for chief 
executives. 696 pages, with tables, graphs, and 
charts. $3.75 net. 


Three other valuable books: 
AN APPROACH TO BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


By A. W. Shaw, editor of ‘“‘System.”’ $2.00 net. 

“A real accession to the collection of books on 
business.’’—Better Business. 

a volume of practical ideas which cannot fail 
to stimulate.”—American Carpet and Upholstery 
Journal. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

Edited by C. B. Thompson. $4.00 net. 

Contains the most important articles on the 
Taylor system of industrial management. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 
By F. W. Taussig, Chairman of the Federal 
Tariff Commission. $2.00 net. 
A comprehensive survey illustrated by several 
industries. 


Send for Prospectuses 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


80 Randall Hall 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


280 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















BUSINESS BOOK 


titles of Business Books. Price 10 cents. 


We have prepared a classified and 
descriptive catalogue of over 700 
The following books, fully described 


in catalogue, are offered at 40 per cent. discount. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO., 31 West 15th St., New York 


CAMPBELL. Actual Accounting. . ..$6.00 
McInrosu. Reference Book of Ac- 

SE EN tat iy Joo hid > balance ios . 50 
Rogers. Good-will, Trademark, etc 2.50 
Hawkins. Poster Advertising..... 3.00 
VANDERLIP. Business and Educa- 

i Reg a as cla oo one kis 2.00 
INDUSTRIAL Organization (Shaw Co.) 2.00 
Sammons. Keeping up with rising 


wo 


RN ee ho ig Spend 0's ams 2.00 
FRANK. Science of Organization.. 2.75 
Wotrr. Co-operative Credit..... 1.50 
Davis, J. P. Corporations........ 4.50 
Bustness Correspondence Library 3v 5.00 
Cann. Capital To-day........... 1.50 


Marks. Finances of Gas and Elec- 
tric Light & Power Enterprises.. 4.00 
Moopy’s Manuals (special terms on 
application.) 
TayLor. Persistent Public Problems 2.00 


Haru. Constitutional Law........ 3.00 

CoHEeN. The Law; Business or 
SES en en reree 2.50 

KNEELAND. Law, Lawyers and 
ARE ay ae ee See 1.50 


GERSTENBERG. Law of Bankruptcy 2.00 


CarRTER. Law, its origin, growth and 


CNN 5 hci Iat otter aca tee kG 3.00 
Donovan. Modern Jury Trials... 4.5 
WARBURG. are on Banking Re- 

EIT ie as Bee es 1.50 
Marks. Practical Rate M: aking and 

PBN TRRNONRG 5 a6 sd se me 0 Suen 2.00 
Coutus. Human ‘Nature i in Selling 

ON IR hc eer Lae 
Younc. Mine Taxation in U. io. ae 
NICHOLS. Taxation in Massa- 

ERE, ER Seed: 6. 
American Mercantile Marine (Ac: ad. 

Polit. Science)........ 1.8 
JoHNson, E. R. Panam: 1 Canal and 

PrN NS aie oS ak kts hes oS ine 2. 


CARVALHO. Forty Centuries of Ink 3.5 

Miuitary Training, Compulsory or 
Volunteer (Acad. of Science).... 1. 

McGraw’s’ Electrical Directories 
(special price on application) 


Export Trape Directory. 5.00 


INTERNATIONAL Cotton Seed Dire: C- 


og Oe See ae I RE a 5. 
INTERNATIONAL Cotton Buyer and 
SRR (Sororities, 8), Ladi in Sheek 5. 
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Library School Courses as Training for 
Business Librarians” 


By Josephine A. Rathbone, Vice-director, Pratt Institute Library School 


This paper discusses what features of library 
school training fit for business library work and 
whether further specialization along these lines 
is possible in library schools. I was asked to 
speak for the library schools, and if, therefore, 
I omit from consideration other means of 
training for business library positions, it is 
because of the limitations of the subject as given 
me,—filing schools, summer courses, colleges or 
schools offering some library subjects in con- 
nection with other courses not coming wituin 
my province. 

First, then, I wish to consider whether library 
schools’ training fits for work in business lh- 
braries, and here my thesis is that in so far as 
business libraries are libraries,—that is, organ- 
ized collections of books and other printed 
material,—that the library school course trains 
for the work of collecting and organizing such 
libraries. Cases of correspondence files, how- 
ever, do not constitute a library, and the library 
school does not aim to train for the work of 
keeper of files, file clerk, or whatever the posi- 
tion may be called, though it is true that library 
school graduates do sometimes take positions 
of that kind and do find that their training 
enables them to acquire the technique of file- 
keeping with some degree of readiness. They 
find, also, that the habits of order and exactness 
acquired in the study of classification and 
cataloguing are invaluable assets in the business 
world. 

For the work of the business library proper 
differs from that of the general library in that 
the field is narrower and more intensive. Most 
library schools have in view the needs of a 
general public, and since public libraries are 
emphasizing more and more the social side of 
the work, the tendency in the school curriculum 
is to expand in the direction of subjects of 
sociological importance and to consider technical 
subjects from the point of view of their social 
utility, rather than to consider the specialized 
applications of technique. The library school 
graduate who goes into the business field has 
no use for many of the subjects covered by the 
general course,—children’s books, story-telling, 
circulation department work, and fiction seminar; 
much of the book selection and library admin- 

* Address at Annual Convention of Special Libraries 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky, June 26, 1917. 





istration courses would have no applicability, 
while more knowledge of business life, methods 
and practice, a further study of indexing, proof- 
reading, filing and office methods; more knowl- 
edge of the bibliography of the 300s and 600s 
and also of the special classifications that have 
been worked out in these subjects, would add 
greatly to the initial value of the library school 
graduate in a business library. 

Now, is it worth while for the one-year library 
school so to modify its course as to offer these 
subjects as a substitute for children’s work, 
circulation department work, and the other 
subjects dealing with public library problems? 
Frankly, I do not myself think that it is ad- 
visable in a one-year course. That course 
claims to teach only the elements of library work, 
not to send out expert cataloguers or experienced 
children’s librarians, but it does offer a broad 
foundation upon which specialization may be 
built after the student has tested herself and 
has been tested in the various departments of 
library work. Few students coming to a library 
school know what they want to do or what they 
are best fitted for. Moreover, the same person 
may in her time be called on to play many parts 
and would be hampered, in going from one 
position to another, by the lack of a general, all 
around training. But the general library school 
curriculum contains many courses that are 
excellent training for the business librarian. 
Among these are: 

Cataloguing, which emphasizes accuracy and 
form, with its by-products—use of the type- 
writer, library handwriting, printing, and 
sard filing. 

Classification, which shows the relation of sub- 
jects; which provides a tool for the organi- 
zation and arrangement of material; which 
gives practice in the rapid appraisal of books 
and pamphlets by subject. 

The assignments of subject headings, which not 
only gives practice in the determination of a 
book’s subject but in the formulation of that 
subject in words and the connection of related 
subjects by references. 

The seminar courses provide experience in the 
collection, assimilation and presentation of 
information upon assigned topics, thus giving 
some practice in original research and in 
making reports based upon it, 
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At least an elementary knowledge of printing 
processes, proofreading, kind of types, and 
good form in printing is given in most library 
schools. 

Reference work, which includes a knowledge of 
the scope and character of general reference 
books, bibliographies and documents, and 
practicing in looking up questions in them 
gives the student the method of and facility in 
research and helps develop that instinct for 
following a clue that all librarians need. 
Practice in compiling and often in annotating 
subject lists is a feature of reference courses 
in most schools. The librarian of the American 
Bankers’ Association wrote me in this con- 
nection, “It has been my experience that the 
knowledge of reference sources gained in the 
library school courses has been the one thing 
that has had special value in the field of 
business library work. While the reference 
sources of business are so much more highly 
specialized than those usually used in public 
libraries, there is distinct advantage in knowing 
the standard sources of general information and 
in having a mind trained to research work.” 
This strikes at the heart of the whole matter,— 

the library school not only imparts a technique, 
a method of work that can be used in any 
kind of library, but it does give a kind of mental 
training that enables its students to dig out 
from many sources, to assemble, to arrange, 
to organize and to present, information in 
usable form with a minimum loss of time and 
energy. There is also a training of the judgment 
which results from a study of comparative 
methods and the adapting of methods to special 
conditions. Are not these a good basis for 
successful business librarianship? 

As to the second part of my subject,—‘Is 
further specialization in preparation for the 
work of business libraries possible in existing 
library schools?”—my own feeling, as stated 
before, that this is not possible in the library 
schools offering a one-year course (whether 
given in one year as at Pratt or Western Reserve, 
or spread out over a four-years general college 
course, as at Simmons or Syracuse) is strength- 
ened by the testimony of other library school 
directors to whom I wrote about the matter. 
Each one has said that the course is already so 
full that nothing more can be added; that the 
general course gives a good foundation for 
business library work; that each special library 
is a special problem involving special knowledge 
or a special subject. Atlanta and Wisconsin 
have not found the demand from business lib- 
raries sufficient to warrant considering their 
needs in the curriculum. Simmons, Syracuse 
and Western Reserve note an increase in de- 
mand but consider that the course as it stands, 
with the possible addition of a few lectures on 
business libraries, is sufficiently adequate pre- 
paration for the technical work of such libraries, 
and try to meet the demand by a careful selec- 
tion of graduates whose personal qualities and 
previous knowledge fit them for the work. All 
agree that the one-year school cannot be ex- 
pected to turn out specialists, and that so far 
the demand for general library workers is 


greater than can be met by the schools, 


With schools offering a second-year, whether 
of school work alone, as in Albany and Illinois, 
or a second year of paid practice combined with 
class-room work, as in the New York Public 
Library School, the case is quite different. There 
specialization is possible and alternative courses 
leading to some degree of specialization are 
the rule. How does the case for business li- 
braries present itself to them? 

The director of the New York State Library 
School at Albany writes, “There is clearly an 
increasing demand for library school students 
for business places. We are not able to meet 
the demand. We do not try very hard to do so; 
we haven’t enough students to fill the real 
library places that ask our help. Our course 
has been modified very little if any, to fit 
students for business poistions, though we are 
in favor of increasing a little our instruction in 
the general principles of filing and otherwise 
caring for ephemeral and minor library ma- 
terial, such as pictures, clippings, pamphlets, 
etc., and this instruction would apply to the 
sare of correspondence as well. . . . The success 
which our students have had who have gone 
into business libraries leads us to believe that 
the adjustments necessary to train more speci- 
fically for this kind of work will not need to be 
very extensive.” 

The director of the Illinois University School 
—also a two-year graduate course—writes, 
“Not many of our recent graduates have be- 
come librarians of business houses,—perhaps 
it would not average more than one a year. 
I am inclined to think the requests for such 
librarians are increasing but not very markedly 
so. For the benefit of students who plan to 
work in special libraries, a modification of the 
senior year’s work is—under certain conditions 
—permitted. A student may petition for such 
modification, provided he intends to work in 
a business, technical, or other special library, 
and provided his under-graduate courses in- 
cluded a sufficient number in the field in which 
he expects to specialize. In such instances the 
faculty may permit the student to substitute 
for certain of the regular library courses such 
electives in the various colleges of the university 
as may most thoroughly fit the student for 
dealing with the subject. 

In the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration, at the University of Illinois, 
are a number of courses which give good pre- 
paration for any of our students who are plan- 
ning to specialize in the work of business libraries. 
We desire to plan more rather than less of such 
specialization in our senior year’s work, but 

“an go no faster than the demand seems to 
warrant.” J 

The acting principal of the New York Public 
Library School writes, ‘“‘We have had a very 
marked demand this year for people who can 
fill business positions. We are not always able 
to meet this demand. . . . We have, however, 
placed a considerable number during the present 
year in business positions. We have not so far 
modified our course in any way to fit students 
for business libraries, but I shall recommend to 
the incoming Principal.that he consider pretty 
-arefully a special course in our second year for 
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exactly supplying this need. It seems to me 
that this demand is likely to increase rather 
than to decrease. The increasing complexity 
of business, and the many ramifications of 
business all over the world, which are likely to 
result from our world relations, will make im- 
perative in many business houses the collection 
of books on tariffs and other economic subjects 
connected with business life in other countries. 
These, together with the innumerable catalogues 
to which big business houses must continually 
have reference, will more and more lead such 
firms to seek somebody with library training to 
organize this mass of material. If the library 
schools are not prepared to provide instruction 
which will prepare people for these positions, 
the business colleges are likely to do so, or the 
city high schools, and then these graduates will 
become competitors of library school graduates 
for ordinary library positions. This, I fear, will 
tend to lower standards, and it seems to me that 
schools situated as this one is, which can make 
the necessary adjustment of the course by a 
special course offered in the second year, after 
a thorough training in library principles in the 
first year, are particularly the schools which 
should be expected to do this kind of work.” 
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Here, then, is the situation. The one-year 
schools offer a general training, many features 
of which fit students for business library work, 
and the graduates of these schools are going 
increasingly into business positions, but these 
schools, with an already crowded curriculum, 
and a preponderating demand from general li- 
braries are unable to emphasize particularly some 
subjects of special value for positions of this kind. 

Of the schools giving a second year, only 
Illinois and the New York Public Library School 
are considering the special needs of business 
libraries; and since the greater number of such 
positions are in the large New York houses, it is 
fortunate that the New York Public Library 
School is in a position to consider establishing 
such a course, and the other library schools 
would welcome the opportunity offered their 
graduates who wish to go into this rapidly 
developing field. Personally I appreciate very 
highly the importance of this work. To make 
available material bearing on business conditions 
in other countries will be to render valuable 
service at a critical time. To contribute toward 
the establishing of international relations on a 
sound, economic basis is social service of no 
mean importance. 


Business Education for Business Librarians” 


By Ralph L. Power, Boston University College of Business Administration 
Librarian of the College and Curator of the Museum 


Since the general topic for this session is 
“Qualities and Training Necessary for Business 
Librarians,”’ I shall present, as my contribution 
to the discussion, the subject from the point of 
view of schools and colleges of business ad- 
ministration. 

In order that you may see the attitude from 
which I look at the subject, let me say at the 
beginning that as business libraries grow in 
number and importance, the librarianship should 
and will approach the status of a profession for 
which training is just as necessary as it is for 
any other profession. 

Let me also say that I admire the work which 
American library schools, as a whole, are doing. 
Yet special or technical library work is mighty 
unlike general or public library work. What is 
necessary for the one is unnecessary for the 
other: What applies to one class is not applic- 
able to the other. 

The committee originally appointed some 
years ago to report on the training of business 
librarians, and later reappointed, failed to 
present a formal report because—as I under- 
stand it—it was impossible to reach an under- 
standing with the library schools. When I 
received a letter from the director cf a well- 
known university library school saying that 
there was no demand for special training and 
that such training would be useless I could 
readily see in a small measure why an under- 


* Address at Annual Convention of Special Libraries 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky, June 26, 1917. 


standing could not be reached with the library 
schools. 

But, on the other hand, a letter from another 
university library school—equally well known— 
brought forth the information that some tech- 
nical courses might be substituted for courses 
having direct bearing on a special library which 
a student expected to be connected with. For 
instance, one looking forward to work in a 
library of economics might take extra courses 
in political science or one expecting to be in 
charge of a language seminar room might take 
certain language courses in place of library work 
non-essential to the training of a language 
department head. As an illustration, the many 
different phases of library extension work— 
although *®mportant—could easily be studied 
after the period of formal training rather than 
with the regular curriculum. 

This differing point of view as to the necessity 
of special training, accounts, in a partial manner, 
for the lack of understanding between special 
libraries and library schools, because where some 
schools really do see the need and try to remedy 
existing conditions others fail to see or just 
won’t see the need. Hence, the good work done 
by some institutions is minimized by the lack 
of interest and co-operation of other schools. 

It seems evident that the training of a busi- 
ness librarian should include instruction in 
business subjects. Can this training be had in 
library schools? Yes, it can to a certain extent, 
although the majority are not in a position to 
include it nor would many wish to make it a 
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part of the curriculum. University library 
schools would be the only ones in a position to 
offer this kind of work. Yet after all, their 
function is to train general library workers and 
this is as it should be. I do not agree that this 


general training should be sufficient for a 
business librarian and that general library 
training is the basis for all library work. It is 


and it isn’t. 

A business librarian must be a business man 
or woman and a librarian too. He must be 
conversant with the main points of business in 
general and with the various intricacies of the 
particular business with which he is connected. 

As a rule this requires special specific training 
as in the chemical business, accountancy, 
electrical engineering, finance and the like. 
A general business knowledge is also a requisite. 
Can I illustrate this more vividly than by 
telling you what happened in my own library? 
In rushed a member of the faculty and going 
to the inquiry desk requested all the material 
which the library owned on turnovers. Arro- 
gantly disdaining card catalogues and other 
aids the young lady walked over to the stacks 
and hauled forth—a cook book. She might or 
might not have taken courses in domestic 
science but at any rate the incident clearly 
showed how much she knew of business. 

Business is a science and to be a success in it a 
person must be imbued with the spirit of business. 
In training for business librarianship a good 
general insight is necessary and the contact in 
the classroom with students of business, with 
lecturers who are practical business men and 
with faculty members who have been or are now 
engaged in business is what is needed. In no 
other place is it possible to secure this except in 
practical experience, and this is too wasteful. 
The person whose training has been wholly 
practical does not have the broad outlook of one 
who has combined theory with practice. On 
an average “growing up with the business” 
takes from three to ten times as long as a good 
business course combined with practice work. 

What the business executive wants in his 
library work, whether carried on by a “‘secretary- 
librarian,” a “statistician-librarian’’ or a dis- 
tinct library department, is some one who can 
appreciate the complexities and difficulties of 
business operations—not one who merely 
shelves information and acts as an information 
bureau. The business library calls for the 
highest type of library work. The library, 
wherever used in business, soon becomes a 
partner in that business. 

“Love of books’ the stock in trade of the 
older class of librarians and a splendid asset in 
any general library today, though it may not be 
a handicap in a special library is not now to 
be counted as much of an asset in a business 
library. People are coming more and more to 
realize the future of business librarianship. 

After a personal inspection of special li- 
braries in Boston I have written descriptive 
articles regarding twenty-two which have been 
published serially in the Boston University News. 
About three hundred libraries have written 
for the News for the period of these special 
features; the Library Journal has condensed 
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practically the entire series; and Telephone 
Topics, Specitau Liprarigs, Texas Libraries and 
other publications have published notes and 
reprints of these special library articles. If we 
establish courses for business library training 
I hope to have the series with additional articles 
printed for use as a classroom manual. In a 
special library course the students could study 
the resources of the city in the special library 
field, choose two or three along the line they 
are particularly interested in and then _per- 
sonally inspect not all but just the two or three. 
In this way they would not be confused by 
seeing too many, nor would their viewpoint 
become narrow by having a knowledge of only 
one type. 

Library schools yearly take the senior class 
on a visit and inspection of libraries, book shops 
and binderies but they return with a bewildered 
view of everything. Library work today is 
very much in the state that business and trade 
were in the Middle Ages: Men used to send 
caravans aimlessly in the hope that somewhere 
they would be able to discharge their cargoes of 
goods. Today library students are loaded up 
with rule after rule of classification, panoramic 
views of libraries and librarians and then sent 
out blindly to find their way. This is the age of 
action, of efficiency, and if the library is to 
keep its “‘place in the sun” it must train its 
workers efficiently. 

We are considering at Boston University the 
installing of courses in The College of Business 
Administration for the training of business 
librarians and leading to the bachelor’s and 
master’s degree in business administration. 
Some of the courses could be taken in a shorter 
length of time and would lead to the certificate 
in the work completed. Special provision 
would be made for college graduates. 

These proposed courses would not parallel 
existing library school courses except for the 
lectures on cataloguing, classification and other 
similar courses of elementary nature which are 
necessary to all librarians. It would be rather 
a combination of these library courses with 
special methods of specialized libraries (methods 
and administration) for the business students. 
Library assistants in and around Boston should 
be able to get a great deal out of such courses 
and late afternoon or evening classes could be 
arranged for them. So these courses would be 
in preparation for business librarianship. They 
would not rival existing library schools but 
would rather supplement the work which they 
are doing by educating special librarians as the 
library schools educate public librarians. 

How many library school graduates all over 
the country know anything of the business man 
or have even an elementary idea of economic 
principles? (College library schools excepted.) 

The ordinary librarian does not grasp the 
business man’s point of view. Special librarians 
must not only have a specialized knowledge 
but the assistants must also be carefully selected. 
All really “‘big’”’ firms have an organized library 
department as libraries are becoming recognized 
as an important factor in modern business. As 
students of business administration and com- 
merce graduate and go out into the world of 
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affairs and their number grows larger and larger, 
the number of business people will increase 
who know what special libraries are—their 
importance and use. _ ; 

The need is of librarians trained not only in 
library work but also in business. Library 
schools, primarily organized to train librarians 
of small and general public, should not go out 
of their field and try to train people for all the 
specialties. While the fundamental principles 
of library work are essentially the same, the 
library schools teach much that is superfluous 
to business librarians and leave out much that 
is to be desired. The schools that allow some 
substitution for special library training do so 
only in exceptional cases. As the need develops 
and those desiring to follow this line of work 
increases it would neither be fair nor desirable 
to swamp library schools: with special training 
courses for medical, engineering, business and 
other types of specialized librarians. They have 
been doing uniform standard work but it would 
be far out of their sphere of activity to train 
technical experts. 

The average business executive does not use 
the public library. It can only reach him through 
his employees. So it is really only through 
business branches and private business libraries 
that “big’’ business really comes in contact with 
libraries. It is there that the librarian should 
be aggressive and efficient. Salesmanship in 
library workers is an excellent trait because, 
by careful analysis, you will find in library 
service that every step is gone through that is 
a part of every selling proposition. 

Schools have been concerned too much with 
mechanical details. It is the popular and 
perhaps true supposition that men have a dislike 
for detailed work while women enjoy work 
requiring sustained attention. If an accurate 
census should be taken of men in charge of 
public and business libraries in the United 
States there would probably be found to be more 
men in special work in proportion to the total 
number than in the general library field. In our 
library I personally catalogued the first thousand 
books because I wanted the classification and 
catalogue started right. The assistants, while 
perfectly capable of carrying on a_ library 
already established, were not capable of organ- 
izing one. 

Library schools or any school cannot turn 
out a finished product. Experience is necessary 
for the final polish and the more polishing the 
better. It has been suggested that each library 
school specialize in some one phase of library 
work. That this is impracticable is evident on 
the face of the statement. Were each school to 
limit itself to one definite aim, and each one 
different, they would each and every one be 
defeating their own purpose which has been and 
is primarily for the training of librarians— 
public or otherwise, within the state in which 
the school is located. If each school had a 
definite specialty there would not be enough to 
go around. Business librarian training might 
be given in Seattle, children’s work in Boston 
and so forth. Schools would not be educating 
their own people. 

In addition to this I feel sure that the results 
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would not be such as they would be if provision 
were made in some professional schools to train 
librarians in technical library processes and the 
particular profession at the same time. Of 
technical or special libraries there are numerous 
types:—the legislative reference library for 
legislators, the municipal reference library for 
city officials, the business library for executives, 
the industrial library for shop foremen and other 
similar types. Obviously, specialization is in- 
evitable in some cases. Take, for instance, the 
Wisconsin Library School, which is particularly 
well known for its legislative reference work 
and the Pittsburgh Training School in the 
Carnegie Library for training in work with 
children. 

A few years ago, at a meeting of the Special 
Libraries Association, an address was delivered 
in which business libraries were discussed in 
relation to the efficiency movement and more 
particularly Emerson’s ‘Twelve Principles of 
Efficiency.”” It may be well to here call to 
mind a few of these applications. 


I. Clearly defined ideals. 
A. Definite purpose in running library. 

1. Know what you are doing be- 

fore starting. 

2. Carry out work in logical order. 

(a) Finish one thing before 
starting another. 
(b) Far sightedness for the 
future. 
(1) In regard to growth. 
(Never plan small.) 
(2) In regard to use. 
(Broadening of ser- 
vice.) 
II. Competent council. 
A. Advice of the man who knows. 

1. Specialists in different lines. 
(Business men, professors, law- 
vers, etc.) 

2. Use of pamphlets and adver- 

tising literature. 
(a) Sorting out the worth 
while. 
(b) Reliable 
terial. 


firms’ ma- 
III. Discipline. 
A. Handling employees. 

1. They are human beings. 

2. What efficient for one is not 
for another. 

3. Business of executives to create 
right atmosphere to get most 
efficient work out of each. 

4. Knowledge of human nature 
essential as in other fields of 


work. 
B. Handling of public. 
1. More knowledge of human 


nature—(public is fickle). 
2. Service. 


(a) Help people in finding 
facts. 
(b) Right books on hand. 


(Farsightedness. ) 
(c) Accessible records. 
(d) Efficient system. 
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3. Librarians apt to forget purpose 
of library is for its users. 
More apt to get interested 
in buying, making records, 
et cetera. 
4. Business man wants his in- 
formation sorted. 
5. Use of various special collec- 
tions in vicinity. 
6. Proper cataloguing. 
Records. 
A. Reliable, immediate and accurate. 
1. More use for reeords in library 
than in any other business. 
2. Must be accurate in order to be 
good. 
3. Catalogues and files and shelves 
should be weeded out peri- 
odically and uselsss material 


IV. 


discarded. (Or sent where 
it ean be of service.) 
V. Magazines and pamphlets. 
A. Broad variety. 
1. Should cover different indus- 


tries thoroughly. 

2. Pamphlets secured from indus- 
trial firms. 

3. Printed lectures 
talks. 

B. Magazines. 
1. Different industries covered. 
2. Preservation of back numbers. 
VI. Dispatching. 
A. Do what set out to do. 

1. Apply principles of business. 

2. Adopt scientific methods. 

3. Break away from tradition. 

4. Accurate calculation and plans. 

VII. Common sense. Test everything by 
standards of common sense regardless 
of tradition. 

A. Use of judgment in a library. 

1. In selection of books. 

2. In handling help. 

3. In arrangement of library. 

B. Reasoning. 

1. Must be logical. 

2. Different from some businesses 
where snap judgment is re- 
quired. 

I do not say that the professional training of 

a business librarian should not include a general 

education in the humanities. On the contrary, 
it should be a vital part of the education. In 
our business administration courses at Boston 
University, fully one-third of the instruction is of 
the so-called “academic.”’ This includes econ- 
omics, English and American literature, psy- 
chology, history and others. We feel that these 
courses are just as necessary to our students as 
the more technical work in accounting, finance, 
insurance, real estate and the like. More and 
more is the College of Business Administration 
Library becoming broader in its scope. At the 
present time probably two-thirds of the material 
is on technical business, the remainder being 
along the lines of liberal studies. In the future 
it seems highly probable that the ratio may be 
reversed. Only the first of this month we added 
over 600 books for economic seminar and re- 


and business 
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search, many of which were published earlier 
than 1850. At first thought it would seem that 
this would be ‘‘dead” material on the shelves 
but, just like all matter in the library, it serves 
a definite purpose or it would not be there. 

When I mention these broader topics it brings 
to light the fact that in our own library the 
work becomes unusually complicated. It in- 
cludes the liberal and the technical as do publie 
libraries. But, unlike public libraries, the 
classification must be more minute, the cata- 
loguing must be more analytic, the knowledge 
of the books themselves must be a part of the 
training. So, while the public libraries can find 
assistants to roughly cover the ground of general 
knowledge, we find in our work that it is a 
difficult proposition to secure assistants trained 
in both the liberal and technical studies. It is 
not enough to know what a subject includes, 
one must know something about the subject 
itself. 

It has been said that a special librarian must 
be a specialist first and a librarian second. It 
has also been said that a special librarian must 
be first a librarian and second a specialist. 
Personally, I cannot agree with either of these 
statements. While the skilled librarian may 
engage in formal study and acquire a knowledge 
of a specialty and a specialist may acquire a 
sufficient knowledge of library science, the 
reasonable assumption is that those trained for 
business librarianship should receive both the 
business and the library training at one and the 
same time. Neither should overshadow the 
other to any great extent, although in some 
cases the business ability is more evident and 
perhaps counts for more than the library knowl- 
edge. During the past year I have visited at 
least fifty special libraries in Boston and in the 
purely business libraries two facts stand out 
in my memory with special vividness. 

The first is that, if the librarian is a man, he 
usually makes friends for the firm and when 
oceasion warrants he can fit into nearly any 
part of the business in an emergency. The 
second is that women business librarians with 
whom I came in contact were little more than 
file clerks. They seemed to lack initiative. 
Some of them could not loan a book to another 
library without seeing the president or some 
such arrangement. Balance of judgment, quick- 
ness of perception, discrimination, initiative, all 
the special knowledge possible, and last but 
not least, a sense of foresight are all indis- 
pensable. 

“All librarians must have at least the same 
fundamental professional training, building upon 
that what superstructure of special work he 
desires.” Acknowledging the foregoing state- 
ment it would seem evident that, after a liberal 
education, followed by a library training, further 
instruction would have to be received in tech- 
nical work, allowing that the technical work is 
of sufficient intricacy. Some special lines do not 
require very much special knowledge. But, 
rather than do this, a comprehensive program 
would combine at the same time technical 
library and special business training. 

The projected library course in The College 
of Business Administration would include 
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courses in general reference, cataloguing, clas- 
sification, government documents, library sem- 
inar, filing and indexing, and lectures by special- 
ists in special libraries of economics, education, 
finance, insurance, law, sociology, vocational 
education, electricity, statistics, commerce, as 
well as editorial, newspaper and _ industrial 
libraries. The entire list of courses with the 
topics to be studied would be out of place in 
this discussion owing to the time it would take 
to enumerate them. The subjects already taught 
in library schools would be given in their appli- 
sation to business rather than in the regular 
manner. 

If librarians give their heartiest co-operation 
there is no reason why such courses and a lecture 
eourse for library assistants already employed 
should not be a success. 

There has been a decided tendency on the 
part of a business man or woman entering the 
special library field to place undue stress upon 
filing rather than upon books. Likewise, those 
primarily educated in library work have ap- 
parently mistaken the importance of the bound 
books to the detriment of vertical file material. 
Each is necessary to the other and the purpose 
of the library determines which should out- 
number the other. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, neither should be without the other to 
supplement it and no collection should be com- 
posed of either one alone. 

There has arisen a new position in the business 
world sometimes called the secretarial-librarian, 
which, as the name suggests, is a combination 
of a secretary and a librarian. In a position of 
this kind it is not an absolute necessity to have 
a complete knowledge of the business, although 
it would be desirable. Where the two positions 
are combined neither generally amounts to a 
great deal. 
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As before stated, I believe that any library 
school, unless its location and needs absolutely 
warrant it, should not go aside from its main 
purpose. Library schools are doing a good work, 
although much is still to be desired. But on 
the whole, American library schools are proving 
their worth. As business men come to recognize 
more and more the value of books and libraries 
in their everyday life they are going to use both 
to a greater extent. The suggestion has been 
made that as this comes about special libraries 
will decrease in number and public libraries 
will be depended upon to a greater extent. Not 
so. The more the business man realizes what 
books can do for his organization the more will 
he find use for them. Public libraries could not 
begin to supply such an increased demand. 
Let the business man have his private business 
library. He can well afford one. 

As in business it is no longer possible to obtain 
a broad business education in the narrow 
specialization of a shop or office, so in libraries 
it is no longer possible for the vast majority to 
secure their training merely by apprentice work. 
Library work is rapidly coming to the point 
where self training will be no longer a possibility. 

‘Business Education for Business Librarians,” 
the topic of this discussion, appears to be a 
possible solution to the training of business 
librarians. It would not mean wholly the 
training in business subjects or in library science. 
It would mean, however, the training in both 
at the same time and in the same institution 
where both the spirit of business and the spirit 
of library service would be evident, at all times. 

Special librarianship, if not already, is rapidly 
approaching the status of a distinct profession, 
just as much as public librarianship or the 
‘alling of every business man is distinctly a 
profession. 


Personal Qualifications of a Business 
Librarian™ 


By Mrs. Cora H. Farrar, House Librarian, Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago 


After the preceding papers, most of us are 
ready to admit that a business librarian needs a 
special training either in library school for her 
library technique or in business for its practical 
value or still better, in both. In treating a 
subject as indefinite as “personal qualifications” 
for any profession, I wished to deal as broadly 
and with as little local prejudice as possible, 
and so at Dr. Williamson’s suggestion, I sent 
ten questionnaire letters to the east and west. 
The answers were most interesting and en- 
lightening. 

The importance, let us say the necessity of 
a broad background of general education to 
supplement the special training, is the first 
qualification that our friend the business lib- 
rarian, must have, especially if he be in a large 
merchandising firm which handles many types 

* Address at Annual Convention of Special Libraries 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky, June 26, 1917. 


of merchandise. The basis of a broad general 
culture is first and foremost home training. 
We all know breeding and courtesy the minute 
we meet it, and realize, perhaps only sub- 
consciously, that that person is well bred. The 
point that a business librarian is born and not 
made is particularly well taken. No amount of 
special training and experience can make a real 
business librarian if the essential qualities are 
lacking. Every type of opportunity, such as 
college, special education and social experience 
plays its definite part in the making of a well- 
balanced personality, for contact with people 
brings an enlarged knowledge of human nature 
and the ability to get the other person’s point 
of view; that adaptability so vital in our present 
business life. An open mind means the breadth 
of vision that a business librarian must have 
to be a success in that important part of her 
work, research study. 
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A varied experience outside of business hours 
tends to develop poise in meeting people, and 
our friend must be able to meet the President 
of the company with tact as well as the sixteen 
year old typists who know no further use for 
books than amusement. One great field for 
work comes with contact that a librarian has 
with untrained, inexperienced young minds. 
The possibilities of assistance and educational 
work are unlimited. The first great step is 
establishing a bond of sympathy between 
reader and librarian. The subtle power of sug- 
gestion and imitation is invaluable in this type 
of library work in a big factory or business house. 
The triumph that a good business librarian 
enjoys when she has curtailed the reading of the 
soft stuff in which many of our girls and young 
men indulge and tactfully led them to realize 
what a store house of knowledge for development 
and advancement is contained in her well 
selected library of business practice and business 
magazines, is experienced only by a worker who 
has the highest ideals of social service to the 
employee as well as the welfare of her employer 
at heart. 

In talking to the head of the employment 
department of a big firm employing many girls, 
I was impressed by her insistance of the im- 
perative need for business judgment in a business 
librarian. “A woman’s attitude toward her 
business is essentially her attitude toward life,” 
she said. The absolute necessity of common 
sense was also brought out during that inter- 
view. It is of vital importance that the special 
worker accept the business policies of the com- 
pany with which she is working and not try 
to impress her business opinions, no matter 
how valuable, upon her employers, if they are 
not asked for or gracefully received. In order 
to succeed, she should make it her business to 
have some general knowledge of business theory 
and practice, credit, merchandising, organiza- 
tion, and it is essential that she study the special 
lines in which her house deals so that she may 
develop critical judgment and imagination that 
would make it possible to recognize value of 
material for her speciality. If she equip herself 
to shoulder responsibility, she will have little 
trouble obtaining it. It has been said ‘That 
business is the University of Life.”’ I believe it. 

One side of business equipment that is not 
so usually overlooked as it was a few years ago 
when one expected a librarian to be a lank and 
lean intellectual, is the physical equipment. 
Health is a necessity for successful careers, for 
“ability is only an immense capacity for hard 
work,’”’ and mental and physical alertness 
depend on each other. To be truly healthy 
one should have outside interests, a fad such as 
tennis, golf, walking, riding, for we know that 
that valuable asset, a good disposition, depends 
upon a good digestion, and a good digestion in 
turn upon healthful bodily habits and exercise. 
A clear eye, steady hand and healthy color, 
inspire confidence in the possessor and indicate 
a fund of energy and reserve strength, so neces- 
sary for emergencies of business life. 

A spirit of research which when boiled down 
means ability to dig persistently and patiently 
until the hidden information is unearthed, is 
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one of the qualities with which a person must 
be born, for no amount of training can give the 
“love of the game’’ if the instinctive desire is 
not there. Here comes in the living factor of 
service, the byword of modern efficiency. A 
business librarian must be able to specialize 
highly and concentrate upon her special field, 
for “‘He profits most who serves best.” 
Enthusiasm for your subject and the will to 
succeed must be present at the beginning and 
will develop as the knowledge of your field 
grows. The insight that many trusted business 
librarians are given into the aims and ambitions 
of their employeers, is one of the incentives for 
increased effort on their part. The fascination 
of big business gains foothold upon the imagin- 
ation as the vision enlarges. The idea that 
creating something and assisting in the develop- 
ment of big ideas, is the goal that is set and 
sometimes reached by the efficient library worker. 
Aptitude as well as enthusiasm for the work 
is essential. ‘‘Blessed is the man who has found 
his work.” It is necessary to read everything 
on the subject and to have a retentive memory 
for what is read, because no catalog is sufficient. 
At last we come to that most important and 
indefinite qualification, Personality, which dis- 
tinguishes and characterizes a person. Per- 
sonality lies in a man, innate, must be born in 
him. It is the mark of what he is, and shows 
itself on all occasions. That personality is that 
which constitutes a man, we realize, but just 
what the factors may be, we perhaps have not 
stopped to analyze. Our first impression of a 
person is strongly influenced by appearance, 
and today, no successful business man or woman 
is blind to the importance of appearance, for in 
business, where time is so limited, we may not 
have time to seek below the surface if that 
surface be unpleasant. A poor appearance 
means ignorance or neglect and no employer 
cares to be guilty of employing one who at 
first glance gives the index to her character as 
being unpleasant. It is often said, ‘““As a man 
thinks, so is he’ and it may be truly said ‘As 
a person keeps his body, so does he keep his 
mind.” After appearance, one’s manner or 
poise comes in importance in the effect of 
personality upon another. Only a genuine 
interest in people can inspire confidence and 
poise, unless it is grounded upon genuineness 
it is not strength. Character includes both 
natural and acquired traits, and although a 
position may be obtained on the strength of 
the impression made by the appearance and 
manner, yet in order to hold any position 
efficiently one must fall back on character, with 
its instinctive qualities and its acquired mental 
habits of initiative. All habits with the purpose 
to render service and yield a profit, are worth 
while and make possible the development of a 
self-reliant personality that does not waver 
through the vicissitudes of life, which is the aim 
of all of us, no matter in what field our work lies. 


should try to be complete in 


Every library ‘ 
were only the history of pin- 


something, if it 
heads.—H olmes. 
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The Training of the Business Librarian* 


I must confess at the start that my chief 
qualifications for attempting to point the moral 
of the stimulating papers just presented con- 
sists in a very lively interest in the subject, an 
interest which I suspect I share with the majority 
of those present. For it is an exceedingly im- 
portant subject, this question of the kind of 
training needed by business librarians in view 
of the nature of their duties and responsibilities, 
and the existing opportunities and possibilities 
for securing such training. 

What preparation is essential for business 
library work, the kind of training now being 
offered, how it can be adapted to better meet 
the requirements, the possibility of definitely 
specialized courses, the opportunity offered for 
cooperation—these are problems for our im- 
mediate attention. 

Both Mrs. Farrar and Mr. Power have de- 
scribed the qualifications of business librarians, 


the demands made upon them, the kind of 
service they must be equipped to render. 
Knowledge of the business world, intimate 


acquaintance with the particular industry and 
its needs, familiarity with business theory and 
practice, and with the nature of business opera- 
tions, responsibility, judgment, ability to recog- 
nize and use the financial value of certain kinds 
of information, capacity for research and for 
intensive specialization, with a background of 
the broadest possible general education, and 
special aptrtude for the work as _ preliminary 
requisite—this represents a few of the essential 
qualifications of that important person, the 
business librarian. What then shall be his or 
her training? 

I remember not long ago speaking 
business man who needed an assistant. He was 
not at all certain whether the young woman 
should have library training, or secretarial 
training, business school education, or a -com- 
bination of all three. Of one thing, however, 
he was certain, she must have brains and 
ambition. Granted that, he was ready to make 
any reasonable concessions in the secondary 
matter of special preparation. 

The more a position demands of initiative 
and responsibility, the greater is the emphasis 
on the individual rather than on the particular 
form of education. This applies especially to 
the business library where personal ability 
accounts for so much that the business librarian 
in many cases can truthfully paraphrase the 
words of that haughty king of France, and say, 
“The library, it is I myself.” 

This, however, serves to emphasize rather 
than to minimize the matter of training. Just 
because so much is demanded of the business 
librarian, because the duties are so varied, the 
responsibility so large, makes more important 


with a 
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Bv Ethel M. Johnson, Librarian, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston 


the consideration of what kind of training can 
best develop and supplement the essential 
qualifications just outlined by the preceding 
speakers. 

I think we have to recognize at the outset 
that there are two rather distinct phases of this 
question of business library training: one the 
training for those already engaged in the work, 
special preparation perhaps for assistants and 
file clerks to acquaint them with the principles 
of cataloguing and classification give them some 
knowledge of the use of reference tools, and 
familiarize them with business methods and 
business terminology. Such a course might be 
profitable for Mr. Power’s young friend who 
was unable to make the fine destinction between 
the perplexing variety of turnovers in the 
culinary and the business world. 

The more difficult problem is that of providing 
training to fit for the administrative position of 
librarian-in-charge, consulting expert, statistical 
analist—whatever he or she may be called. 
The splendid success of many self-trained 
business librarians is a tribute to their personal 
ability rather than an argument against special 
training. I suspect that they have at times 
been handicapped in their best efforts by lack 
of training, and that more than once they have 
devoted their energy to blazing trails when 
beaten pathways lay close by had they but 
known. 

The method of growing up with the business, 
while it gives a first hand knowledge of all 
sides of the industry that commands our ad- 
miration and excites our envy, has quite obvious 


disadvantages. It takes too much time and 
life is too short with most of us. Then, too, 


it may not always give the breadth of view 
essential for one in an executive position. I 
fancy the majority of us are agreed that some 
definite form of training is today essential. 

In considering this question of training, 
whether for the librarian or the assistant, for the 
person already in the work or for the person 
who plans to enter, we naturally think of the 
established institutions that prepare for library 
positions—the library training schools. What 
the schools are now doing to meet the problem, 
what they can do, in how far their present 
courses are adequate, what is the attitude of the 
schools to the question, has been outlined by 
Miss Rathbone. 

The purpose of the library school is to offer 
general training. The schools with a one-year 
course can not attempt more than this. The 
demand for candidates for public library positions 
is more than can be met; so the stimulus for 
creating a separate specialized course is wanting. 
The library schools having a two-year course 
are in a better position to meet the requirements. 
But here, too, the demand from the regular field 
takes most of the supply. 
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In reality only one of these schools reported 
by Miss Rathbone is at present making any 
attempt to give special preparation for those 
planning to enter business library work, the 
University of Illinois school. This preparation 
is represented by optional business courses in 
place of some of the technical ones. For the 
most part the schools seem to feel that the 
regular course is about all that is necessary. 
None of them are as yet giving definite training 
for this work such as is given to prepare for 
children’s work, municipal, and _ legislative 
reference work. Though the New York Public 
Library School and the Albany one are ap- 
parently considering the establishment of a 
course. 

Unquestionably the schools have much of 
value to offer the business librarian, especially 
in the way of giving added training to assistants 
who are without a knowledge of the technical 
side of the work. Whether that training as now 
given is adequate preparation, or the best kind 
of preparation is quite another question. 

If I may be permitted to draw from my own 
experience I should agree with Miss Rathbone 
that the library school course is an excellent 
general background for specialized work. It 
may be significant that some of the courses I 
found most helpful in my own work were not 
library courses at all but academic ones, such as 
economics, economic seminar, sociology, and 
political science. While some of the purely 
technical subjects have been of little practical use. 

Among the library subjects of special value 
were reference work and public documents. 
Work not included in the curriculum that I 
should have found helpful was instruction in 
the use of filing systems and in handling cor- 
respondence. All of which goes to bear out 
what Miss Rathbone has just stated. 

It is easy to appreciate the reluctance of the 
schools to adding additional subjects to an 
already overcrowded program. A still vivid 
memory of the array of subjects through which 
I was whirled in a combined college and library 
course makes me feel that if any change is to 
be made in the one-year program, it would 
better be on the side of limitation rather than 
of addition, with the purpose of giving a broader 
knowledge of the more essential subjects. 

Whether it might not be possible for the 
schools to help those already in the work by 
offering specially arranged summer and exten- 
sion courses is a matter for the schools to decide. 
That they have not done more in this direction 
is perhaps in part due to a fear of lowering their 
standards by offering superficial training. The 
one year course is all too short to give the foun- 
dations of general library work. To attempt 
in the same time, or in a shorter period, to give 
both general and special training would be to 
court disaster. These considerations, however, 
do not apply to the training of persons already 
in the field. 

As a library school graduate, I should like 
very much to see the schools make a definite 
effort to meet the needs of business librarians. 
In the knowledge of reference sources and how 
to use them, in methods of indexing and classi- 
fying information so that it is readily available, 
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in training in research work, the schools, I 
think, have much to offer that 4s distinctly of 
business value. I fancy we can many of us 
recall instances where well-paid clerks have 
devoted much energy to devising unworkable 
systems for indexing and classifying the material 
intrusted to their care. We are all doubtless 
familiar with cases where staff assistants have 
wasted valuable business time because they 
did not know the regular sources for locating 
printed information. There is a big piece of 
educational missionary work ahead of the 
schools in popularizing instruction in reference 
work if they will accept it. This, however, is a 
bit aside from the business library training 
question. 

Are the schools meeting the situation here 
if they feel that the present general training 
course is sufficient, or that the addition of a 
few lectures on business library work and visits 
to special libraries is all that is needed? Or 
even that the granting of permission to students 
to substitute certain business courses in the 
second year of a two-year program meets the 
requirements? For after all, isn’t there some- 
thing more vital than difference in technique 
involved in this matter of business library 
training? 

As the business library is in its attitude, the 
character of its service, and in many of its 
methods more closely associated with business 
than with regular library work, Mr. Power’s 
suggestion of a business training course for 
business librarians is especially timely. And 
if Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration offers as live and practical courses 
in this as it is offering in other subjects, it would 
seem a decidedly valuable contribution. I 
speak from experience, as I have found it dis- 
tinctly worth while to take a number of the 
evening courses there as a means of gaining 
fresh ideas for my work. 

As far as the training of business librarians is 
concerned, the field at present is practically free. 
The library schools reported by Miss Rathbone 
have not made very serious attempts to under- 
take the work. Although the New York Public 
Library School, apparently with premonition 
of what Mr. Power was going to propose here 
this morning, warns us that if the schools do 
not provide the training, there is danger that 
the business college may. 

3ut why not the business college? It is 
interested in the problem. It is equipped to 
offer much that is valuable in the way of training. 
And one business college at least is willing to 
make the experiment of providing the training— 
The College of Business Administration of 
Boston University. They have a staff of busi- 
ness men, a business library to serve as practice 
laboratory, regular business courses as part of 
the program. They propose to add technical 
library courses, presented, however, from the 
business point of view. Undergraduate and 
graduate courses are suggested, as well as exten- 
sion courses for those that are now employed 
in business library work. 

It sounds encouraging, doesn’t it? And isn’t 
this a service that the business college is pecu- 
liarly fitted to render? It is in close touch with 
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the business world. It can offer acquaintance 
with business methods, knowledge of business 
conditions, contact with business men—all of 
this extremely important for the budding 
business librarian. With the addition of study 
of the special problems of business libraries, of 
their organization and working system, doesn’t 
such a course promise real help towards the 
solution of this vexed problem of training? 

I should like, if I may, to make a suggestion 
in connection with this proposal. I cannot 
agree with Mr. Power that the training of 
business librarians is outside the field of the 
library schools. It is, in part, at any rate, 
distinctly within their province if they would 
consent to accept it. Even if they do not take 
the initiative, 1 hope that they will give their 
cordial assistance in the work. 

Would it not be possible in large cities like 
New York and Boston where there are both 
business colleges and library schools, and cer- 
tainly at the University of Illinois, where both 
schools are part of the same institution, to 
secure cooperation between the two in making 
out a thorough and practical system of training? 
Yes, not only in working it out, but in con- 
ducting it. It ought not to be necessary to 
duplicate in the business school the technical 
courses that are offered in the library school. 
Couldn’t it be arranged for students in the 
business course to take certain subjects at the 
library school, as reference work and bibliographic 
work, indexing and public documents? It 
ought to be possible to arrange for instruction 
in library cataloguing and classification pre- 
sented with the needs of the special library in 
view, and supplemented by lectures from busi- 
ness librarians and by observation of the methods 
actually employed in business firms? 

Would not such cooperation provide a broader 
and perhaps more practical foundation fdr the 
desired training than either school can offer 
alone? Such combined experience should re- 
move any possibility, if such exists, of superficial 
treatment of the big problem of establishing a 
course to fit young men and young women to 
organize and take charge of business libraries. 

Such a cooperative course should give a 
broad grasp of the general principles of library 
science, a knowledge not simply of certain 
definite methods but how to modify and adapt 
those methods to meet special needs, a knowledge 
of how to use established rules, and how, when 
necessary, to dispense with them. Above all, 
it should keep the students in touch with the 
world of men and women as well as with the 
world of books, and should acquaint them with 
the wealth of information sources that lie out- 
side their library tools. It should teach them 
to think for themselves, to do independent, 


Early in 1916 the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Co., engaged Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Boston, 
to undertake an industrial survey of their 
properties. Arthur D. Little, Lim., of Montreal, 
was immediately organized and a large staff of 
chemists, geologists, and mineralogists were em- 
ployed. In connection with this particular work 
and other work a technical library has been 
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original work. It should give them the funda- 
mental training and the breadth of view that 
would enable them to meet the special problems 
they will encounter. 

In connection with the establishment of such 
a course a multitude of questions come to mind. 
What about the selection of candidates for 
training? In addition to special aptitude, what 
of preliminary education? Should college educa- 
tion, business school training, or business ex- 
perience be a requisite? What arrangements 
should be made for supervision of practice in 
business library work? And what proportion 
of the training should be represented by such 
practice? If given as graduate work, might it 
not be possible to prepare for a definite kind of 
business library position, as work in a mercantile 
establishment or with an engineering firm? 
Then definite related courses to give acquaintance 
with the special subject could be arranged and 
the practice work could be carried on in the 
kind of library in question. 

Actual practical knowledge of the work to be 
taken up is essential. We are demanding today 
of our industrial teachers not only academic 
and technical education, but practical experience 
in the trades they are to teach. It is a return 
to the Squeers method, or rather a modernized 
Squeers method, of learning by doing. In 
view of the importance of first-hand knowledge 
of the industry, might this not be a logical 
requirement of the prospective business librarian? 

And what of that all important matter of 
teachers? For such a live product as the business 
librarian, surely we need the livest sort of 
instructors. It has always seemed to me that 
teachers, good teachers, are at least three-fourths 
of a course, and sometimes I’m inclined to 
think they are four-fourths. In training business 
librarians, should we have, as far as possible, 
practical men and women, experts who have 
made good in their special field and who can 
speak from first-hand experience? 

But, whatever our opinion on these specific 
questions, as to the content of the course, and 
as to those who are to give it, whether it should 
be under the direction of the library school, or 
of the business college, or of both, we are, I 
take it, all agreed on the importance of setting 
and maintaining the highest possible standard 
for the work, both as regards care in choosing 
the right persons to offer and to receive the 
training, -and in the thoroughness of training 
given. For we all have at heart the interests 
of the profession, the desire to see it gain the 
recognition and secure the sound foothold it 
deserves as a calling that represents expert 
service, that demands high personal ability, 
and requires intensive experience and careful 
preparation. 


evolved which has, however, a decided tendency 
to have its predominating material relating to 
business literature. There are several specialized 
libraries in Canada, but so far as known, Arthur 
D. Little, Lim., of Montreal, has the only 
business library in the Dominion. Mr. Edward 
E. Greenman, the company librarian in Boston 
has charge of the Montreal library also. 
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The library administration course being 
given at Boston University in the College of 
Business Administration is offered as a foun- 
dation for future courses. Besides regular 
business work the following is a partial list of 
topics to be studied this year exclusive of 
regular freshmen lectures of library uses. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Book buying. 
Book selection. 
Business librarianship. 
Information sources. 
Library service. 
Reaching the business man. 
Some sources of information. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Agricultural literature. 
Bibliographical publishing. 
Business literature. 
Financial reference works. 
Government documents. 
Literature of labor problems. 
Literature of textile industry. 
Literature of vocational education. 
Literature of women in industry. 

TYPES OF LIBRARIES 
College libraries. 
Industrial libraries. 
Legislative reference libraries. 
The library and the collector. 
Library commissions. 
The library of the Mass. Institute of Technology. 
The library of tomorrow. 
Miscellaneous types of libraries. 
Municipal reference libraries. 
Public libraries. 
Special collections in libraries. 
The special library field. 
State libraries. 
Work upon the archives in Connecticut. 


Lecturers who will assist in the work include: 

Ralph L. Power, B.B.A., Librarian in charge. 

Frederick J. Allen, A.M., Vocation Bureau of 
Boston. 

Charles F. D. Belden, LL.B., Librarian, Boston 
Public Library; Division Director for New 
England of the American Library Association 
War Service Committee; Chairman, Massachu- 
setts Free Public Library Commission. 

Robert F. Bigelow, Ph.D., Librarian, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Herbert O. Brigham, State Librarian of 
Rhode Island. 

J. Morton De Wolfe, A.B., LL.B., B.B.A., 
The Archway Bookstore, De Wolfe and Fiske, 
Boston. 

J. H. Friedel, A.M., Librarian, 
Industrial Conference Board. 

Charles R. Green, B.Agr., Librarian, Mass. 
Agricultural College. 

Daniel N. Handy, Librarian, Insurance 
Library Association and Instructor in Fire 
Insurance in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration; Associate Editor ‘Special Libraries.’ 

George 8S. Godard, B.D., <A.M., State 
Librarian of Connecticut. 


National 
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Ethel M. Johnson, 8.B., Librarian, Women’s 


Educational and Industrial Union; Associate 
Editor “Special Libraries.” 
E. Kathleen Jones, Librarian, McLean 


Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 

John A. Lapp, LL.D., Director, 
Bureau of Legislative Information; 
President Special Libraries Association. 

George W. Lee, Librarian, Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston. 

Ernest L. Little, Secretary, Textile Depart- 
ment, Merchants’ National Bank, Boston. 


Indiana 
Vice- 


John A. Lowe, A.M., Massachusetts Free 
Public Library Commission. 
Guy E. Marion, A.M., Business Library 


Organizer, Boston. 

John G. Moulton, A.B., B.L.S., Librarian, 
Haverhill Public Library. 

Paul H. Nystrom, Ph.D., International 
Magazine Company, New York; author of 
“Retail Selling,” ‘“‘Eeconomies of Retailing,” ete. 

Clarence E. Sherman, B.S., Librarian, 
Lynn Public Library. 

F. C. Stechert, F. C. 
New York. 

George B. Utley, Ph.B., Secretary, American 
Library Association. 

Charles C. Williamson, Ph.D., Librarian, 
New York Municipal Reference Library; Presi- 
dent, Special Libraries Association. 

Edward A. Wilkie, LL.B., New 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

H. W. Wilson, H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 

George P. Winship, A.M., Widener Libra- 
rian, Harvard College Library. 

Purd B. Wright, Librarian, 
(Mo.) Publie Library. 


Stechert Company, 


England 


Kansas City 


The, Russell Sage Foundation has centralized 
its publications into a Publication Department 
where librarians can secure promptly the various 
books and pamphlets issued. Mr. Frederick W. 
Jenkins, the foundation librarian, is the director 
of the new department. 

Town Development for October, 1917, contains 
an article by Dean Evertt W. Lord, on Teach- 
ing Men’s Office Work to Women. Office 
Appliances for October contains an article on 
Emergency Instruction for Business Women, by 
Ralph L. Power. Both of these articles deal 
with the War Emergency courses at Boston 
University, where women are being trained in 
business methods to take the place of men 
leaving for the front. 





The loan feature of the Library of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, a much advertised 
phase of their work, has been suspended in- 
definitely. 


“The Second Liberty Loan and the Causes 
of Our War with Germany,” an address by 
W. G. McAdoo, Secretary of the treasury, has 
been issued as Senate Document No. 112, 65th 
Congress, First Session. The address was 
originally delivered at the annual convention of 
the American Banker’s Association, at Atlantic 
City, September 27, 16 p. 
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Eleanor Kerr 


This special issue, devoted wholly to busi- 


ness library training, appears at an_ espe- 
cially applicable period in the history of 
library work. For, is not the whole world 


turning to America and gazing with admiration 
at her herculean task of equipping and training 
hundreds of thousands for service on the battle- 
fields of Europe. To do this the wheels of com- 
merce and industry must turn rapidly and surely. 
In thirty-two cantonments spread over the 
United States, camps, rivaling many cities in 
size, are springing up almost over night. Thou- 
sands of men are being equipped to train therein. 
To do this requires government control of 
industries for the great detailed work of building 
her camps and equinping her men. 

No better justification of the special library 
can be found than the sudden appearance of 
many new special libraries springing up in 
Washington—the City of Libraries—where there 
is already the greatest diversified collection of 
collections in the entire world. Not only in 
Washington itself but in most of our metro- 
politan cities have technical libraries come into 
being to cover various fields directly connected 
with war work, and with the various allied 
duties carried on by private enterprises. 

From present indications it would seem that 
war retrenchments are not lessening the number 
of special libraries. Rather the greater need 
for expert and authoritative knowledge bring 
out to a larger extent their need and justis- 
fication. Public libraries are not doing the 
detailed work required by people in certain 
classes of work and the convincing article pub- 
lished in our columns last month would lead 
any reasonable person to suppose that the time 
would never come when general libraries could 
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reduce their work to a minimum or increase their 
staffs in order to specialize considerably. 

The addresses presented in this issue are 
given in the order in which they appeared at the 
Association’s Convention at Louisville last June. 
First from the viewpoint of a library school the 
subject is discussed; then with special relation 
of business schools: a few words about personal 
qualifications, and lastly, but first in importance, 
an admirable discussion of all three papers. 
Each of the papers presented was written by 
one fully conversant with the field from his or 
her point of view. The material is lively, 
interesting and full of pertinent suggestions. 

If memory serves aright, it was along about 
1912 that first agitation on the subject of 
training for business librarians came first to 
light. Nothing particularly definite seems to 
have come out of repeated discussions and 
maybe this special number will also lead to 
useless discussions—although some real good 
comes of the airing of different views. Why 
not do something definite? There was a com- 
mittee on business library training. Theo- 
retically it may be living—but practically it 
might just as well be out of existence. This is 
without doubt not the fault of the committee 
itself but because of some clog in the adminis- 
trative wheels which are guided by different 
hands each year. With a new committee 
appointed and working hard on the problem 
there ought to be a good array of results at the 
next annual meeting. 

If, as they are, business houses are willing 
that their library assistants should take time in 
regular working hours to attend classes or 
themselves make the suggestion that some 
member of the staff have leave of absence for 
six months to carry on further training in 
special library methods, something should be 
done very soon to draw and map out suggestions 
and outlines for work along the educational line 
for those associated with business and other 
special libraries. 

At the time of going to press the returns 
from the Million Dollar Drive are necessarily 
vague and incomplete. Present returns, how- 
ever, show that New York will fall far short of 
her quota, that Chicago will certainly equal, 
if not exceed, her amount, and that Boston over- 
subscribed to a great extent. If it is posible, 
statistics of special libraries in the larger cities 
will be printed in the December issue with the 
amount collected by each. The Municipal 
Reference Library of New York, Dr. Williamson, 
Librarian, raised over $3500—much in excess 
of the amount raised by any other individual 
library anywhere. In Boston Mr. Armistead of 
the Boston Elevated library collected $500 from 
transportation companies; Mr. Marion of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association Library collected 
a like amount from special libraries and pub- 
lishers; Mr. Handy of the Insurance Library 
Association, almost that amount from insurance 
interests; Mr. Lee, Stone & Webster, a con- 
siderable amount; Mr. Crandall of Scovell, 
Wellington & Co., subscriptions from industrial 
organizations; and Boston University collected 
from each department in the several colleges 
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and schools of the university. Mr. Rex, the 
Chicago Municipal Reference Librarian, also 
showed great activity. The Special Libraries 
War Service Committee met the 27th of October 
to formulate plans for future work. 

At the solicitation of the Special Libraries 
Association Committee on War Service, copies 
of the following periodicals are being sent 
regularly to the Army Y. M. C. A. Camp 
Libraries, and are to be sent later to the A. L. A. 
Librarian; 

Railway Age Gazette 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Maintenance Engineer 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Review 

Railway Signal Engineer. 


A recent communication from the American 
Library Association War Service Committee, 
George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, states 
proposal to have the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation Committee become a subcommittee of 
the Camp Libraries Committee with functions 
and duties in the direction of those outlined as 
follows in a communication from the Special 
Libraries Association War Service Committee: 

THe CoMMITTEE ON Wark SERVICE PLANS 
OF THE SreciaL LiprarRtesS ASSOCIATION have 
adopted the following as the basis for their work: 

1. That the Special Libraries Association 
Committee co-operate closely with the American 
Library Association Committee, preferably 
acting as a Sub-Committee of the General 
Executive Committee of the American Library 
Association. 

2. That the work of the Special Libraries 
Association Sub-Committee should be supple- 
mental to the general work of the American 
Library Association Committee, and _ reach 
special classes out of the scope of the general 
committee. 

3. That the Special Libraries Association 
Committee should assist and advise the Com- 
mittee on book sclection of the American Library 
Association with reference to the choice of books 
on technical and specialized subjects and class 
periodicals to be installed in cantonments and 
in camp libraries. 

4. That the Special Libraries Association 
Committee should prepare a small descriptive 
pamphlet or circular calling attention of soldiers 
to the proposed distribution of books on tech- 
nical and specialized subjects which should be 
filed in the Reading Room or on the Bulletin 
Board of cantonment and camp libraries; and, 
that assistants at such libraries should be 
instructed to refer inquiries for special or tech- 
nical literature to the Committee of the Special 
Libraries Association who should see that the 
literature asked for was provided. 

Notre:—tThis service has particular refer- 
ence to those desiring more specialized litera- 
ture than will be found in the regular camp 
libraries. It is expected that the General 
list of books to be prepared by the American 

Library Association and in the preparation 

of which the Committee of the Special 

Libraries Association will co-operate, will 
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contain representative books in many special- 

ized fields. Some men, however, will properly 

wish more specialized literature. It is for 
them that the service to be undertaken under 
item 4 is to be developed. 

5. That this special literature be provided 
primarily by solicitation of members either for 
funds or for the gift or loan of books themselves. 

Nore:—Here again emphasis is placed on 
the fact that the Special Libraries Association 
does not propose to buy popular treatises 
even on technical or special subjects but 
rather to act in an advisory capacity to the 
book purchasing committee of the American 

Library Association which is expected to 

secure books of this type for each library. 

There will be, however, it is anticipated, 
some demand for more highly specialized 
literature such as would not’ be ordinarily 
placed on the shelves of cantonment and 
camp libraries. The procuring of this litera- 
ture it is expected will be left entirely to the 

Special Libraries Association, which in addi- 

tion will undertake to provide Proceedings of 

Associations, Reports and material of similar 

character, including class periodicals to be 

sent regularly to the Reading Rooms. 

Signed: 

D. H. Hanpy, 

C. C. WILLIAMSON, 

R. H. Jonnston, Chairman. 
Members of the Committee. 


(Continued on page 151) 


A Commercial Intelligence Department, com- 
bining the powers hitherto jointly controlled 
by the British Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade, has been organized by Parliament and 
sanctioned by the War Cabinet in anticipation 
of the great demands that will be made upon 
the Government after the war for the collection 
and diffusion of commercial intelligence for 
the benefit of the trade of the United Kingdom. 

It is hoped that the new Department by 
obviating the inconvenience of having the foreign 
work of the Board of Trade controlled by the 
Foreign Office will make it possible to greatly 
increase the service of the Government in 
promoting and aiding foreign commerce. It 
will eventually comprise the existing Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence of the Board 
of Trade and the Foreign Trade Department of 
the Foreign Office in addition to part of the 
War Trade Intelligence Departments. 

Although the appointments to the over-seas 
staff will rest with the Foreign Trade Office as 
formerly instead of with the Board of Trade 
as in the case of appointments within the 
Empire, the direction of the commercial work 
of the foreign services and the distribution of 
the intelligence collected by them will be dealt 
with by the same department that directs the 
similar work of the Trade Commissioner Service 
within the Empire, and thus a uniformity of 
policy will result. A constant interchange of 
staff between the Foreign Office and the Board 
of Trade will assist in obtaining a smoothly 
operated intelligence service. 
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List of References on Business Libraries, and 
the Relation of the Business Library 
to the Business Man 


Compiled by H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer, Library of Congress. 


1. Abbott, E. The Studebaker library and its 
work. Special libraries, Nov. 1910, v. 1: 
66-68. Z671.S71, v. 1 
Public libraries, Dec. 1910, v. 15: 416-418. 

Z671. P97, v. 15 

“The Studebaker library is the out- 

growth of a desire to develop the use- 

fulness and talents and skill of the 
Studebaker employees.” 

2. The A. L. A. and business interests. 
libraries, Dec. 1907, v. 


Public 

12: 399-400. 

Z671. P97, v. 12 

“The Stone-Webster Company of Bos- 
ton which is perhaps the largest 
security company in the country 
interested in traction companies, 
considers results of library effort of 
sufficient value to employ a. high- 
salaried librarian.” 

3. Babcock, L. EK. The reference library in a 
manufacturing plant. Special libraries, 
Feb. 1911, v. 2: 13-15. Z671.S71, v. 2. 

4. Bostwick, A. E. The American public 
library. D. Appleton and company, 1917, 
New York. 396 p. 

“The library for the business man and 
the mechanic:” p. 117-124. 

Z670. B74, 1917 





5. The library and the business man. 
Library journal, Apr. 1917, v. 42: 259- 
264. Z671.1L7, v. 42 
6. —— Some administrative problems of 


special librarians. 
1915, v. 6: 97 


Special libraries, June, 
100. Z671.871, v. 6 


7. Bringing together business men and library 

service. Public libraries, July, 1916, 

v. 21: 312. Z671. P97, v. 21 

“A practical policy would suggest 

library service for all kinds of 
business.”’ 

8. Buell, D. C. Sources of information for 

business men. Special libraries, Oct. 


1916, v. 7: 142-144. Z671.871, v. 7 
Address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Special libraries association, 
June 28, 1916. 
9. Business and librarianship. 
July, 1909, v. 14: 261. 
Discusses the duties of a business li- 
brarian. Z671. P97, v. 14 
Carabin, Maude A. The work of the 
Detroit Edison company’s library. Spe- 
cial libraries, Oct. 1916, v. 7: 133-140. 
Address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Special libraries association, 
June 30, 1916. Z671.S71, v. 7 


Public libraries, 


10. 


ii, 


Frank. 


Chitham, Libraries in business 
houses. Library assistant, Nov. 1915, 

v. 12: 172-175. Z671. L691, v. 12 

12. The classification of material in the Stone 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


has 


20. 


and Webster library. Engineering record, 
Aug. 26, 1911, v. 64: 249. TA1. E62, v. 64 

Commercial libraries in Great Britain. 
Library journal, July, 1917, v. 42: 
542-544. Z671.L7, v. 42 

Dana, J. C. The business man’s branch of 
the Newark, N. J. Free Public Library. 
*Associated advertising, Oct. 1914, p. 
25-28. 

—— Newark’s business branch; a pioneer in 
the field. Library journal, Apr. 1917, 
v. 42: 265-266. 2671. L7, v. 42 

—— The story of the made in Newark 
material. Special libraries, Nov. 1911, 
v. 2: 93-96. Z671.S871, v. 2 

Dobbins, E. V. An outline of the work of the 
accounting library of the American tele- 
phone and telegraph company. Special 
libraries, Oct. 1912, v. 3: 166-167. 

Z671.871, v. 3 

. Feiker, F. M. Making the library more 

useful to the business man. Library 

journal, Apr. 1917, v. 42: 276-277. 

Z671.L7, v. 42 

. Field, Pearl I. Libraries in business. Wis- 
consin library bulletin, June, 1915, v. 11: 
183-186. Z732. W8W6, v. 11 

Discusses business libraries in a general 
way and gives names of business 
firms supporting house libraries. 

Frailey, P. L. Every man his own text 
book. How the meat of technical 
periodicals is clipped and filed for de- 
partment heads. System, Mar. 1914, 
v. 25: 318-319. HF5001.89, v. 25 

. A general circulating library in a factory. 

Special libraries, Feb. 1911, v. 2: 15-16. 

“The National cash register company’s 
library.” Z671..S71, v. 2 

. Gifford, W. S. Suggestions for making a 

business library practical. Special libra- 
ries, June, 1915, v. 6: 100-104. 

“Every business library is created to 
meet special needs which a public 
library cannot satisfy, and its utility 
depends on its success in meeting 
those needs. Obviously no universal 
standard method’ of handling the 
details can be set up, but there are 
certain general problems common 
to all.” Z671..871, v. 6. 


* Not in Library of Congress. 
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23. Gilliam, E. L. A library for business men; 
how the Newark public library has made 
itself alive and useful factor in business ac- 
tivities. System, Aug., 1913,v.24: 188-190. 

‘““Newark is essentially a manufacturing 
city, and in this business branch has 
been collected a large amount of 
trade literature—maps of railway 
and freight routes, all kinds of time 
tables, city and trade directories, 
trade journals of both general and 
specialized interest, house organs, 
reports of scientific societies and 
magazines relating to all aspects of 
business.” HF5001.89, v. 24 

24. Handy, D. N. The library as a business 
asset—when and how. Special libraries, 
Oct. 1912, v. 3: 162-165. 

Discussion: 165-166. Z671.871, v. 3 

25. —— and Guy E. Marion. The business 
library. System, July, 1914, v. 26: 96-99. 

HF5001.S9, v. 26 

26. Harris, E. L. <A special trade library in 
Sweden. Special libraries, Oct. 1912, v. 3: 
169-170. Z671.871, v. 3 

27. Hartwell, Edward M. Is there need of a 
down-town business and _ professional 
men’s branch of the Boston public 
library? Special libraries, Jan. 1911, v. 2: 
4-5. Z671.871, v. 2. 

28. Hasse, Adelaide R. Making a market in 
libraries. Library journal, Apr. 1917, 
v. 42: 270-272. Z671.L7, v. 42 

29. Have libraries commercial value? Wis- 
consin library bulletin, June, 1915, v. 11: 
173. Z732.WS8W6, v. 11 

‘“‘When such establishments as Marshall 
Field & Co., John Wanamaker, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and the 
National Cash Register Co., each 
devotes hundreds of dollars to main- 
taining house libraries to be used by 
their employees, it may be inferred 
that some of the shrewdest business 
men in the country have discovered 
that money spent upon libraries and 
books is well invested.”’ 

30. Hicks, Frederick C. Newspaper libraries. 
Educational review, Sept. 1912, v. 44: 
174-190. 

‘“‘Newspaper libraries vary in interest 
and importance. Out of nine prom- 
inent offices visited, seven have 
organized libraries or collections of 
books known as ‘the library,’ and 
two have no library at all. Of the 
seven, six are in charge of persons 
bearing the title librarian; but of 
these six, only two are in charge of 
persons with previous library training 
or experience.”’ L11.E5, v. 44 

31. Hynes, Wilfrid. Reference libraries for 
business men. Library world, Apr. 1914, 
v. 16: 289-297. Z671. 172, v. 13 

32. Johnston, W. Dawson. Business libraries. 
*Credit world, Apr. 1915, p. 26-27. 

“A short article mentioning some of 
the best-known private libraries be- 
longing to business firms, as well*as 


* Not in Library of Congress. 








public libraries maintaining business 
branches. . . . Some of the business 
methods of administration used in 
the modern library are enumerated, 
and a short list of references on 

business libraries is given.” 
Library service to the business man. 
Library journal, Apr. 1917, v. 42: 273-275. 
Z671.1L7, v. 42 


. Karsten, Eleanor G. A course in business 


methods for librarians. Public libraries, 
Mar. 1915, v. 20: 103-104. Z671. P97, v. 20 


35. Kingsbury, N. C. The library, a necessity 


of modern business. Library journal, 
Aug. 1913, v. 38: 442-449. 
Discusses the library of the American 
telephone and telegraph company. 
2671.17, v. 38 


}. Krause, Louise B. The contribution of —— 


library science to efficiency in modern 
business. Public libraries, July and 
Nov., 1912, v. 17: 247-251; 357-360. 
“Article takes up the work in a special- 
ized library which rendered special 
expert service on matters of company 
business. Under the head of ‘The 
function of a library in the work of 
modern business organization,’ Miss 
Krause first mentions the mistaken 
notion that a business librarian has 
lowered her ideals in accepting such a 
position, and then discusses three 


: departments of the H. M. Byllesby 


& Co., where she is librarian.” 
2671. P97, v. 17 


Lapp, John A. Organized information in the 


use of business. Special libraries, Apr. 
1915, v. 6: 57-61. 

“The idea of organizing information 
for the managers and men who are 
doing things in varied lines of in- 
dustry and business has been the 
inevitable result of industrial and 
commercial growth, and the library 
so organized may contain few books 
but many pamphlets, clippings, 
charts, drawings, catalogs, etc. Up- 
wards of a hundred large concerns 
have such libraries, extensively 
equipped for dividend-paying ser- 
vice.” Z671.S71, v. 6 


38. Lee, George Winthrop. The library and the 


business man. For the 29th annual 
meeting of the American library asso- 
ciation at Asheville, N. C., May, 1907. 
Rey. and completed July, 1907. Boston, 
Stone & Webster, 1907. 64 p. 

An account of the work of the technical 

library of Stone & Webster. 
Z711. L45. 

The library and its facilities. Public 
service journal, July, 1911, no. 9: 41-48. 

“Same reprinted as a pamphlet, 1911. 
Stone & Webster, 147 Milk Street, 
Boston.” 

‘“An account of the work of the library 
of Stone & Webster; supple- 
menting ‘The library and the busi- 
ness man,’ a pamphlet published in 
1907.” TK1.88, no. 9 
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40. —— The library of Stone & Webster, 
Boston. Special libraries, June, 1910, 
v. 1: 44-47. Z671.S71, v. 1 
41. —— The library system of Stone & 


43. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


. Lewis, 


5. [Library of the firm of L. F. 


. Lindholm, 


. Lindner, Gustaf Vincent. 


. Marion, G. E. 


Webster. Engineering record, Aug. 24, 
1907, v. 56: 211-214. 

“A paper describing the library system 
of a firm having general control of 
some thirty public service corpora- 
tions of the country. The library is 
at the service of them all, though 
particularly for the headquarters in 
Boston.”’ TAL. E62, v. 56 
St. Elmo. The value of the special- 
ized library for the business man, the 
salesman, or the shop expert. Special 
libraries, May, 1913, v. 1: 69-72. 

Z671.871, v. 4 
Libraries to help business men. Library 
Journal, July, 1909, v. 34: 304. 


Z671.1L7, v. 34 

. Library methods in modern business. __Li- 
brary world, Aug. 1910, v. 13: 33-34. 

2671.72, v. 13 


Grammes «& 
Sons, manufacturers of machinery and 
hardware, at Allentown, Pa.}] Library 
journal, Mar. 1915, v. 40: 218. 

Z671.1L7, v. 40 
Handling a large 
Special 


Mari Fay. 
circulation in an office library. 
libraries, Apr. 1915, v. 6: 61-63. 
“The library of the Public Service 
Commission for the First District, 
New York City is referred to. The 
Commission regulates gas, electric, 
and transportation companies, and 
is planning a system of rapid transit 
subways for the city. In 1907 a 
library was established, which now 
contains about 5,000 books and 
14,000 single articles and pamphlets.” 
Z671.171, v. 6 
Newspaper li- 
brary manual, adapted for use in news- 
paper- offices and schools of journalism. 
New York, The Progressive age pub- 
lishing co., 1912. 62 p. Z675.N4L6 
The library as an adjunct to 
industrial laboratories. Library journal, 
Sept. 1910, v. 35: 400-404. Z671.L7, v. 35 
Massey, Orpha Zoe. The library—a busi- 
ness man’s means for developing his 
employees. Special libraries, Dec. 1913, 
v. 4: 190-191. 
Discusses the library of the Retail 
credit company of Atlanta, Ga. 
Z671.871, v. 4 
The methods of newspaper libraries. Library 
journal, Mar. 1913, v. 38: 148-150. 
2671.17, v. 38 
Morton, F. N. Indexing and abstracting for 
the benefit of employes. Special libraries, 
Feb. 1911, v. 2: 16-18. 2Z671.871, v. 2 
— Technical literature abstracts and 
information work in the library of the 
United gas improvement. Engineering 
record, Sept. 30, 1911, v. 64: 398. 
TA1. E62, v. 64 
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Excerpts Special libraries, Sept. 1911, 
v. 2: 68-69. Z671.871, v. 2 
The earning power of a 
special reference library on retail dis- 
tribution. -Special libraries, Oct. 1912, 
v. 3: 167-169. Z671.S71, v. 3 
{[Newark, N. J., Public Library business 
branch.] Library journal, Nov. 1916, 
v. 41: 792. Z671.L7, v. 41 


5. Newark’s bureau of statistical information. 


10: 82-83. 

JS39. C6, v. 10 

A notable library of trade publications. 
Engineering news, Jan. 19, 1911, v. 65, 
supplement: 1. 

Maintained as an adjunct of the Com- 
mercial bureau company, in the 
Hudson terminal building, N. Y. 

TAL. E6, v. 65, sup. 


City hall, Sept. 1908, v. 


. Office library and research or statistical 


bureau. Library journal, Oct. 1911, v. 
36: 512-513. Z671. 17, v. 36 
Robert N. Libraries and _ in- 
dustries. Library assistant, Jan. 1915, 
v. 12: 3-12. Z671. L691, v. 12 
commercial museum. The 
Philadelphia commercial museum. What 
it is and what it does. Philadelphia 
[Printed by the Philadelphia commercial 
museum] 1902. 62 p. HF61. P5 


. Plans for business branch of Boston public 


library. 
v. 42: 219. 


journal, Apr. 1917, 

Z671.L7, v. 42 
The College of business 
administration library and _ supervised 
employment. Library journal, Jan., 
1917, pt. 1, v. 42: 13-14. Z671.1L7, v. 42 


Library 


62. —— The special library and the student of 
business. Special hbraries, Nov. 1916, 
v. 7: 147-150. Z671.871, v. 7 

63. Round-table of business libraries. Public 
libraries, Dec. 1915, v. 20: 479-480. 


64. 


69. 


. Wheeler, J. L. 


Round-table discussion of the Illinois 
library association, Nov. 3, 1915. 

Z671. P97, v. 20 

Shaw, Geo. T. The Liverpool commercial 

reference library. Library association 

record, Aug.—Sept., 1917, v. 19: 311-315. 

Z671. L963, v. 19 


5. Some representative business libraries de- 


scribed by their librarians. Library 
journal, Apr. 1917, v. 42: 278-290. 

Z671.L7, v. 42 

. Waldo, Richard H. Business in print. 


Library journal, Apr. 1917, v. 42: 267-269. 
Z671.1L7, v. 42 
Industrial libraries. Special 
10-12. 
Z671.S71, v. 2 


libraries, Feb. 1911, v. 2: 


. Wilson, James Grant. The memorial history 


of the city of NewYork, from its first settle- 
ment to the year 1892. New York, New- 
York history company, 1892-1893. 4 v. 
“The Mercantile library:” v. 4, p. 99- 

102. F128.3W74 
Willmer, John C. The commercial library; 
its organization, administration, and 
Service. Library association record, Mar. 
1916, v. 18: 98-108. Z671. L693, v. 18 
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“IN THE FIELD’’ 


Mrs. Jessamine Abbott has been appointed 
Librarian of the University of California Citrus 
Experiment station at Riverside. 

Mr. Frank V. Anderson has been appointed 
an assistant in the United Engineering Society 
Library, New York. 

Miss Constance Ashendon has 
pointed Librarian in the Peabody 
Harvard University. 

Miss Stella Beale, Librarian of William C. 
and W. B. Jackson, Boston, has resigned her 
position and is now out of library work. 

Miss Dorothy Bell has resigned as Librarian 
of Irving-Casson, Boston, and is now Librarian 
of William C. and W. B. Jackson, of the same 
city. 

Miss Ruth Brown is now an assistant in the 
Food Conservation Library, Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Lucius H. Cannon, formerly librarian 
of the American Appraisal Company of Mil- 
waukee, is now substituting as Municipal 
Reference Librarian at St. Louis. 

Miss Ethel Cleland, Librarian of the 
Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information has 
been appointed Librarian of the Business 
Branch of the Indianapolis Public Library. 

Miss Ruth W. Cook has been appointed 
Librarian of Irving-Casson, Boston. 

Mr. Burwell S. Cutler has been appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Mr. Cutler received his education 
at Lake Forest University, and Harvard and 
for fifteen years has been in the manufacturing 
business. He came to the Bureau shortly after 
the first of the year, and was made assistant 
chief, and later acting chief of the Bureau. 


been ap- 
Museum, 


Miss Elizabeth L. Davis is doing indexing and 
cataloging work in the War Department, Chief 
of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary L. Ely, of the Dayton Public 
Library, is now with the staff of the Food Ad- 
ministration Information Bureau, Washington. 
_ Miss Anna M. Farley has been appointed 
librarian of the Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Katherine Firebaugh has resigned her 
position as librarian at Marshall Field and 
Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Winifred Gregory has been appointed 
head of the Technical Department of the St. 
Paul Public Library. 

Miss Mabel Haught is organizing the library 
of Thomas E. Wilson and Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Sigfried Holt has been appointed 
assistant at the Missionary Research Library, 
New York City. 

Mr. Frederick W. Jenkins, Librarian of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, in addition to his 
regular duties will also act as Director for the 
new Publication Department. 

Miss Theodora Kimball, Librarian of the 
School of Landscape Architecture at Harvard 
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University, received the degree of Master of 
Science at Simmons in June. 

Dr. Charles McCarthy, Chief of the Legis- 
lative Reference Department, Wisconsin Library 
Commission, is in Washington doing special 
work for the Food Administration. 

Miss Roumane McManus has been _ap- 
pointed Librarian of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York City. 

Mr. Winifred Merrill has been appointed 
Municipal Reference Librarian of the Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

Miss Mary Moran, of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Library staff of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, is with the Information Depart- 
ment of the United States Food Administration. 

Miss Ruth Norton has resigned from the 
Wesleyan Library and is now index and catalogue 
clerk in the office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
War Department, Washington. 

Miss Edith Phail, Librarian of the National 
Cash Register Co., has resigned to become 
Librarian of the Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Miss Mary Pomerene, formerly assistant 
librarian of the Commonwealth Company, 
Chicago, is now librarian of the Portland Cement 
Company. 

Miss Mable F. Reed is with the Chief of 
Ordnance Office, War Department, as index 
and catalogue clerk. 

Mr. Leo Tiefenthaler has resigned as 
Municipal Reference Librarian at the Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

Miss Lena G. Towsley, Pratt 1913, has been 
appointed as cataloguer in the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Edward H. Virgin has been appointed 
indexer and cataloguer in the office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, War Department, Washington. 

Miss Dorothy Watson has been appointed 
Assistant in the American Society of Civil 
Engineers’ Library, New York. 

Mrs. Wells, librarian of the Portland Cement 
Company, Chicago, has resigned to take charge 
of the private library of Colonel Fabyan at 
Geneva, Illinois. 

Mr. Stewart Williams has been appointed 
Legislative Reference Librarian at the State 
Library, Bismark, N. D. 

Miss Grace E. Winton has been appointed 
Assistant Librarian of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have for distribution certain publications dealing 
with hardware. These include their catalog, 
1914, Cl. 237 p.; ‘‘Handbook on Saws,” 1917, 
209 p.; “The Saw,” n.d., 40 p.; “Why a Saw 
‘Cuts,’ 1916, 12 p.; “Price List of Files and 
Rasps,” n.d., 16 p. These publications were 
issued as an advertising proposition in the 
educational scheme of the concern. They are of 
value and contain interesting and useful data 
not obtainable in any other way. 
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(Continued from page 146 


To THE LIBRARIAN: 

The Special Libraries Association has ap- 
pointed a Committee on War Service, consisting 
of D. N. Handy, C. C. Williamson, and R. H. 
Johnston, to work with the American Library 
Association in the manner set forth in the 
accompanying memorandum. 

The Committee plans, as you will note, to 
supplement the work of the American Library 
Association. But to carry out this plan, it will 
be necessary to have the active co-operation of 
as many special librarians as possible. It will 
also be of great assistance to the Committee to 
have at hand a list of the special subjects in 
which each library will be able to co-operate 
most fully. When calls come in they can then 
be referred to libraries known to be able and 
willing to give assistance in that particular field. 
Will you please write to the Chairman at once 
signifying your desire to co-operate in this 
effort to enable soldiers in camp and canton- 
ment to keep up their scientific and professional 
interests as far as possible? Will you also state 
as definitely as you can the fields in which you 
are willing to be called upon to lend books and 
other material? 

There will also be some small expenses to 
which the Committee will be put in its work, 
and we would request that you send such sum 
as may be convenient, to R. L. Power, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Special Libraries Association, 
Librarian, College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., in addition 
to such sums as you may be contributing to the 
general cause. Any money that is not actually 
needed for the Committee’s expenses will be 
handed to the general American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman. 

It thus becomes evident that special libraries 
and special librarians have vigorously entered 
the campaign to supply money, books, and 
expert service for the cantonments scattered 
throughout the United States. 

In enterprises of this sort it is not so much 
the tremendous enthusiasm shown at the be- 
ginning that counts, but rather the steady con- 
sistent and expert service that continues the 
library work after those in the cantonments are 
settled down to their daily routine. 


A new Federal bureau is projected to aid the 
small retailer in the solution of his problems. 
It will probably take the form of a Bureau of 
Business Economics within the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. While the inception 
of the idea is probably due to the Committee on 
Retail Cooperation of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association the work of the new 
bureau will be restricted to service in the retail 
trade alone. Wholesalers are becoming con- 
cerned over the struggle the small store-keeper 
is forced to make under the conditions brought 
on by the war, and are combining with the 
leading national retailers’ association in the 
attempt to aid him. 
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While war conditions have undoubtedly 
contributed to bring about concerted action 
in the matter at this time, the new board will 
have no connection with the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of National 
Defence, which is to carry on its work only 
through the duration of the war. It is hoped 
that this new bureau will make a thorough in- 
vestigation into the problems of the retailer 
that deal with such topics as cost-keeping, 
price-making, window displays, advertising 
budgets, etc., so that its results will be per- 
manently felt throughout the nation. A 
thorough campaign which would enable the 
retailer to do business on a lower profit basis 
would help both him and his customers to such 
an extent that the bureau could profitably 
become a permanent addition to the govern- 
ment aids to better business. 


The Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture 
of Ica, composed of merchants, farmers and 
manufacturers of the Provinces of Ica and Pisco, 
has adopted new statutes which have received 
the official approval of the Peruvian Ministry 
of Finance, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Lima Chamber of Commerce. 
The purpose of the Ica .chamber, as outlined 
in the new statutes published in El Peruano of 
July 2, is to initiate measures for the develop- 
ment of trade, agriculture, and industry in the 
Provinces named. Bankers, insurance men, and 
commission agents will be included in the 
membership, and information will be made 
available on all questions of exchange, finance, 
production, trade, tariffs, freights, shipping 
routes, and market prices at home and abroad. 
A library will be built up with special reference 
to trade statistics and tariff schedules. In 
conformity with modern practices, the chamber 
will act as arbitrator in commercial disputes, 
and represent its members before Federal 
authorities. 

The new statutes of the Ica chamber con- 
stitute an instance of the renewal of interest 
in Peru during the past year in the organization 
of chambers of commerce. The Callao Chamber 
proposed that legal recognition be given the 
various chambers, and that certain powers be 
assigned them for judicial recommendations 
and for the presentation of reports. La Prensa, 
of Lima, urged that the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country be organized into a 
confederation for united action in the develop- 
ment of trade. Chambers of Commerce have 
now been established in the following cities of 


Peru: Arequipa, Ayacucho, Callao, Cerro de 
Pasco, Chiclayo, Cuzco, Huacho, Huanuco, 
Ica, Iquitos, Lima, Mollendo, Piura, and 


Trujillo.—Commerce Reports, Sept. 26, 1917. 


Forbes Magazine, the first number of which 
appeared on September 15th, is a new financial 
periodical published every other Saturday. For 
the time being at least, special emphasis is being 
placed upon women in business and upon 
bibliographical sketches of successful business 
men. 
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An accountant’s library, statistical and 
advisory bureau, which will probably be well 
under way by January 1, 1918, is the plan of the 
American Institute of Accountants, according 
to Secretary Richardson of that society. The 
idea is to get together an endowment fund of 
$150,000, the interest on which will pay the 
rent and the salaries of a librarian and statis- 
tician. Thus far $85,670 has been subscribed 
and Mr. Richardson feels confident that the rest 
will soon be forthcoming. As soon as the library 
begins operations it is believed it will have the 
assistance of leading accounting firms in the 
matter of supplying statistics and advice. 

The idea originated with George O. May, a 
member of the organization, who wrote the 
following letter to President W. Sanders Davies, 
explaining it: 

“T have much pleasure in complying with your 
suggestion that I outline more fully the purposes 
I had in mind in proposing that a special fund 
should be raised by the institute. 

“T do not think I can state my general idea 
better than to say it is: That the institute should 
act in relation to its members, and particularly 
to those carrying on small practices, whether 
remote from New York or not, as far as possible 
in the same relation as the head office of a large 
firm does to its entire organization. 

“From experience I know how valuable such 
a relation is to scattered members of an organi- 
zation far from New York. In its two main 
phases such a head office constitutes: (a) A 
business home for members of the organization 
when in New York, and (b) a central reservoir of 
information and advice on questions of fact, 
principle or ethics with which they are called 
upon to deal. 

“Of the two I believe the second is the more 
fundamental, and therefore, while I should like to 
see the New York office of the Institute extended 
so as to form more of a headquarters for the 
profession, I believe a modest step in that direc- 
tion is sufficient now. More ambitious plans 
can, and doubtless will, be developed as the 
profession grows in numbers, financial strength 
and public esteem. 

“To accomplish anything worth while in the 
second direction will necessitate, first, personal 
effort from leading accountants, particularly in 
New York, and, second, funds to defray the 
expense of the necessary machinery for col- 
lection and distribution of information. 

“The profession suffers from a lack of adequate 
text books, collected precedents and other 
means of information and education of general 
availability. The best work, the most valuable 
decisions and the most progressive developments 
of accountancy are, so far as the profession in 
general is concerned, buried in the files of 
individual accountants. I believe, however, 
most members. would be willing to cooperate in 
making such valuable work more generally 
available (subject always, of course, to the rules 
of professional confidence), and I believe many 


Notes 


members would welcome the opportunity to 
make use of it. 

“My thought is that the institute should 
maintain a library and a statistical and ad- 
visory bureau, to which members could apply 
for information or advice. Where information 
could not be furnished from the files application 
should be made to members of the institute 
likely to be able to furnish it and if obtained the 
information could be transmitted to the inquirer, 
if desired, without the identity of either the 
member making the inquiry or the member 
furnishing the reply being disclosed to anyone 
except the secretary and his staff. 

“The secretary of the institute would be 
responsible for seeing that answers were drawn 
only from reliable sources, and a committee 
would doubtless be appointed to assist in the 
work and exercise general supervision over it. 

“My firm has for many years maintained such 
a bureau for use by its various offices, and 
would be glad to place records it has compiled 
at the service of the institute, so far as it can 
do so without any breach of confidence. It 
would be glad also to give the institute the 
benefit of its experience in organizing the pro- 
posed bureau and to arrange for cooperation 
therewith in the future.’—New York Journal 
of Commerce, Oct. 6, 1917. 


During the year a new installment of short- 
hand books, the gift of Hon. William H. Gove, 
was accessioned and catalogued. 

Our shorthand collection is noted among 
shorthand collectors for its size and value. It 
now numbers 893 titles bound in 1084 volumes. 
According to the last available statistics it 
ranks fifth among collections in public libraries, 
only being exceeded by the New York Public 
Library, the Library of Congress, the Man- 
chester (England) Public Library, and the 
Royal Stenographic Institute, Dresden, Ger- 
many. We have a nearly complete set of the 
phonographic works published by Isaac Pitman, 
including rare early editions. We also have the 
library of the late Alexander Paterson, of 
Barnsley, England, which includes most of the 
classics of English shorthand. This library was 
purchased in bulk by the Hon. William H. Gove, 
and presented to our library. 

At request of the United States Bureau of 
Education, a list of our shorthand books was 
sent them for inclusion in a publication on the 
literature of shorthand, which is in course of 
preparation by Mr. J. E. Rockwell. This 
publication is expected to include a list of all 
shorthand books in libraries in Great Britain 
and the United States indicating the libraries 
in which they are to be found.—Report of 
Salem, Mass., Publie Library, 1916. 


Twenty-eight libraries in Glasgow have formed 
a joint committee to issue a series of special lists 
to books and magazines which should finally 
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form a complete guide to the literature of 
applied science and technology. The first, a 
ten-page list on aeronautics, may be purchased 
from Mr. S. A. Pitt, Mitchell Library, North 
Street, one penny. 


The Wies Manufacturing Co., of Munroe, 
Michigan, has issued a pamphlet which has the 
title: ‘Filing Suggestions; Vertical Filing and 
Card Indexes.” 

The Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
has compiled its ninth annotated list of tech- 
nical books of the preceding year. ‘‘Technical 
Books of 1916,” is ready for distribution. 


H. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, New York, 
are now located in their new offices at 958 
University Ave., New York City. 


The Public Affairs Information Service has 
issued its bulletin, Volume III, number 36, 
September 15th, with the title “Index to Legis- 
lation.” The selections of legislation are of 
social and economic interest, and are from many 
viewpoints. The entire work forms a complete 
summary of legislation, and has not heretofore 
been a special part of the service. Those who 
do not subscribe to the service should com- 
municate with them if they wish to secure this 
useful index. 


The National Emergency Food Canning 
Commission, 1410 8th N.W., Washington, D.C., 
will supply, on request, its manuals on home 
sanning and drying of vegetables and fruits. 


William D. Goddard, Librarian of the Deborah 
Cook Sayles Public Library, Newport, has a 
three-page article in the Library Journal for 
October on ‘Classification for Military 
Literature.” 


The second annual report of the Advisory 
Council to the committee of the Privy Council, 
Great Britain, for scientific and industrial 
research, records considerable progress made in 
difficult circumstances during the past year. 
The work of the council has developed and the 
industrial side of research has grown in bulk 
and importance, necessitating the establishment 
of a department. The foundation of the new 
department led to the creation of an Imperial 
Trust for the Encouragement of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, which holds on behalf of 
the department the sum of £1,000,000 ($4,866,- 
500) which Parliament has voted. The Ad- 
visory Council has recommended that the money 
thus made available should be spent in the form 
of grants in aid of research undertaken by firms 
in any industry which may combine to conduct 
it on a cooperative basis. The council advises 
that the best means to this end is the estab- 
lishment, under the Companies Acts, of asso- 
ciations for research, limited by guaranty and 
trading without profit. 


Substantial progress has already been made 
toward the establishment of a national research 
association for cotton which will conduct re- 
searches covering the whole industry from the 
cotton plant itself to the ‘finishing’ of the 
manufactured article. A scheme of procedure 
has been worked out in considerable detail. 
It is proposed that this association will include 
as members cotton-spinning, doubling, and 
thread-making firms, cloth, lace, and hosiery 
manufacturers, bleachers, dyers, printers, and 
finishers. The department has also taken action 
in regard to an investigation into Sea Island 
cotton.—Commerce Reports, Sept. 27, 1917. 


An International War Bibliography is planned 
and work in Great Britain has been started by 
Mr. A. J. Philip, Librarian of the Public Library 
at Gravesend, Kent. 


The Library of the School of the Sons of the 
Empire, an ancient Chinese university which, 
it is said was in existence a thousand years before 
the Christian era, comprises 182 tablets of 
stone, whereon are carved all the ‘13 classies,”’ 
the essence of Chinese culture. 


Publishers’ Weekly for August 18th contains 
an article on “What Is There in Business Books 
for the Business Man,” and a selected list of 
books on business is appended. 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh is so 
rich in books and other texts on the gyroscope 
and its applications that a partial list of refer- 
ences comprises over 200 titles, being mainly 
the result of several researches made in response 
to specific inquiries. Much interest has been 
shown by the patrons of the technology de- 
partment, particularly in the monorailway. The 
list is classified, a synopsis giving the divisions 
of bibliography, pure theory of gyroscopic and 
gyrostatic action (popular and _ technical); 
practical applications with or without theory, 
which includes monorail cars and similar devices; 
aeroplane stabilization; marine navigation, with 
its subdivision of ship stabilization and the 
marine compass. Each title is accompanied by 
brief descriptive notes as to the author’s method, 
or the scope of the work.—Christian Science 
Monitor, Sept. 26, 1917. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





FOR SALE:—A complete set of Electric 
Journals, including volumes 1, 2 and 3, which 
are rare. In excellent condition, binding in 
standard red, half moroceo. Price, $45.00. 
Publicity Division, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on June 30th issued a special bulletin on 
“The Economic Good of the State University.” 
This deals with its purpose, co-education, rela- 
tions to the state, etc., and includes six 
illustrations. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has issued ‘“‘ ‘Over the Top’ in Business and 
Finance,” an address at the 27th Annual Con- 
vention of the Illinois Bankers’ Association, 
September 19th. It is a large size brochure of 
eleven pages, and deals largely with the financing 
of the world war. 

The Municipal Reference Library of New 
York has issued an eight-page circular listing 
the titles of recent monographs and reports of 
unusual interest published by New York City. 
Libraries are entitled to certain of the publi- 
cations without charge so long as the supply 
lasts. Requests for the circular should be sent 
to the Librarian, 512 Municipal Building. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has issued a pamphlet of eighteen pages on 
“War Credits Act with a complete text of the 
$11,000,000,000 Bond Issue Law.” This was 
published the last part of September and is 
available through the bank. 

The National City Bank of New York has 
published a thirteen-page pamphlet on “Liberty 
Bonds and Civilization,” an address given at the 
First Anniversary Dinner of the Citizens’ Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Buffalo, New York, 
on October Ist. They have also issued a twenty- 
one-page pamphlet on the ‘“‘Development of Our 
Export Trade,” an address given before the 
Third National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, New York City, September 26th. 

The New York Municipal Reference Library 
is distributing the revised edition of the New 
York Building Code, including amendments to 
July 17th. The 322 pages are indexed so that 
every provision is readily available. This code 
will be used as a standard throughout the 
country. Owing to the very limited supply 
a charge will be made. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
world are offering a $50.00 prize for the best 
business library book-plate design submitted 
to them. A detailed account of the plan will 
be found on page 34 of the October issue of 
Associated Advertising. 

The annual report of the United States Bureau 
of the census on financial statistics of cities 
having a population of more than 30,000, 
showing in detail the transactions of 213 munic- 
ipalities for the fiscal year 1916, the assessed 
valuation of taxable property in those cities, and 
the taxes levied thereon during that year, as 
well as their indebtedness and assets at the 
close of the year, has been published and may 
be obtained at $1 a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


The financial transactions of these cities have 
been analyzed and are so presented as to show, 
both for the whole city and for its important 
departments, the net revenue collected, the net 
cost of conducting the municipal business, and 
the indebtedness incurred for meeting this cost. 

The publication calls attention to the diversity 
of organization and accounting in American 
cities and describes the methods of harmoniza- 
tion employed by the Bureau of the Census in 
these particulars. It also presents definitions 
of the terms employed in the classification of 
financial data with the hope that the continued 
discussion of these important subjects may lead 
to greater uniformity in the use of technical 
accounting terms and to a clearer understanding 
of the administrative problems that confront 
those charged with the business administration 
of the larger cities—Commerce Reports, Sept. 
26, 1917. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington has 
issued a classified list of its publications in an 
unbound volume of 158 pages which will be 
sent upon request. It has also special biblio- 
graphies of the publications of the Department of 
Economics and Social Science, the Geophysical 
Laboratory, the Department of Terrestrial- 
Magnetism, and the Mount Wilson Solar Ob- 
servatory. Note should be made that publi- 
cations from the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington are issued in strong paper covers, but 
when available, they can be obtained bound in 
buckram at 50 cents advance on the quoted price. 





The Conference on Training for Foreign 
Service called by the Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, and held in the city of 
Washington, December 31, 1915, is a condensed 
report of the proceedings published in Bulletin, 
1917, No. 37, of the Bureau of Education. The 
delay in publication was caused by the fact 
that Dr. G. L. Swiggett, the organizing secretary 
of the conference, has been occupied with 
editing the proceedings of the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. 


The National City Bank of New York issued 
in September a thirty-six page pamphlet on 
acceptances, including regulations and rulings 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Journal of Forestry for April, 1917, has 
an article by Mr. Clarence F. Korstian, who is 
in charge of research work in the Forestry 
Service at Ogden, Utah. The article is “A 
Decimal Classification for Forestry Literature.” 
It is a fourteen-page article and has been re- 
printed. 


The American Chamber of Commerce in 
Italy (via Victor Hugo No. 4) has organized a 
Library of Trade Catalogues. It has in addition 
a Library of Trade Information. The organi- 
zation, established two years ago, has a member- 
ship of five hundred, and trade promotion be- 
tween United States and Italy is the main 
purpose of the chamber. 
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Book Reviews 


“Human Side of Business.” By Frederick 
Peirce. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
1917, 214 p., $2.00. : ; 

The “Human Side of Business’ is definitely 
a book on bond salesmanship—an extremely 
high type of the art of salesmanship. It is an 
extremely interesting and readable handbook 
and one fairly unique in its field. Some of the 
chapters were originally delivered extemporan- 
eously to groups of bond salesmen. Various 
chapters take up the bond business and marketing, 
and gradually the reader works into the chapters 
relating more directly to personal salesmanship. 
Towards the end of the volume the chapters 
deal more directly with the work of the employ- 
ment manager or head of the sales force. The 
chief claim for the “‘Human Side of Business’ 
seems to be its practical application, the author 
being for many years actively associated with 
bond and investment houses. The _ personal 
equation enters very largely into the bond 
business and Mr. Peirce’s book is one which 
merits the attention of investment people, and 
fills an important place in books relating to the 
field of salesmanship, sales management, and 
the psychology of salesmanship. But why call 
a book on salesmanship which is narrowed down 
to a special field, why call it the “Human Side 
of Business?” For a misleading title the 
“Human Side of Business’ is a winner. If you 
are looking for a book on bond investments, 
this is an excellent volume. If you are looking 
for something relating to the human side of 
business, as we generally accept the term, you 
wil! be disappointed. 

“Philosophy and the Social Problem.” By 
Will Durant, MacMillan, 1917, 272 p., $1.50. 
Dr. Durant has evolved his ‘Philosophy and 
the Social Problem”’ in his extension teaching at 
Columbia University. He has attempted to 
show that the social problem has been the 
practical concern of most great philosophers, 
that an approach to the social problem through 
philosophy is the first condition of a successful 
treatment of the problem, and that an approach 
to philosophy through the social problem is 
indispensable to the re-vitalization of philosophy. 
The author defines his terms, “philosophy” 
and “the social problem” and saves to a great 
measure at least, the various discussions which 
would probably ensue had he not done so. The 
first part of the book is devoted to the Historical 
Approach, and the chapter headings take up in 
succession the Significance of the Socratic Ethic, 
Plato’s Philosophy as Politics, Francis Bacon, 
Spinoza, and Nietzsche. Part I closes with a 
criticism and conclusion. The last part, on the 
general topic of Suggestion deals with Solutions 
and Dissolutions, The Reconstructive Function 
of Philosophy, and Organized Intelligence. As 
with the first part, the author brings the book 
to a close with summary of the book. 


_ ‘Accounting Theory and Practice’’—A First 
Year Text. By Roy B. Kester, New York. 
Ronald Press, 1917, 607 p., $2.50. Mr. Kester 


has brought out an unusual book in the field of 
accounting literature. As he states in his preface, 
he is not particularly interested in quibbling 
over such discussions as, “Is accounting an art 
or a science?” “What is the difference between 
bookkeeping and accounting?” or the various 
theories of debit and credit. The volume has 
already been adopted by several universities of 
high standing as a text in first-year accounting. 
The author teaches in the first part the funda- 
mental principles and their explanation, after 
which these principles are co-related and bound 
up in a complete whole. The second half gives 
a more detailed development of the subject 
treated. Business Administration, Law, Finance, 
and other subjects closely connected with the 
accountant’s work are studied in their appli- 
cations to the field. At the end of each chapter 
there are various problems to be worked out. 
Its rapid acceptance as a university text in 
accounting speaks well for Mr. Kester’s book 
in a field which hitherto has been taught from 
high school text books, because there has been 
none of college grade. 


“The Essentials of Extempore Speaking.” 
By Joseph A. Mosher, New York, MacMillan 
Co., 1917, 207 p., $1.50. Dr. Joseph A. Mosher 
of the Department of Public Speaking in the 
College of the City of New York, has written 
an extremely valuable work on the essential 
elements of practical extempore speaking. It 
is not a treatise on oratory by any means but 
merely a practical work on the very practical 
subject of extemporaneous speaking. It is 
written in untechnical language with the par- 
ticular viewpoint of the average layman— 
students, teachers, lawyers, doctors, business, 
and other professional men. The matter is a 
result of ten years study which the writer made 
while teaching his subject, and he has developed 
a volume which presents in an attractive way 
excellent lessons to enable anyone to express 
their ideas clearly and forcibly. A detailed 
summary at the end of each of the thirteen 
chapters adds greatly to the practical value of 
Mosher’s book. 


“The Unpopular History of the United 
States.” By Harris Dickson, New York, 
F. A. Stokes, 1917, 162 p., 75 cents net. “The 
Unpopular History of the United States” is a 
modern interpretation of the familiar old style 
text book on United States History. It may 
startle some in its plain truths. It is not sugar- 
coated as are many of our modern books, but 
states plain facts as recorded in our official 
history records. Because a great many of these 
facts are not flattering to our national pride, 
Dickson has called his book the “Unpopular 
History of the United States.” In a concise 
matter of fact way the author traces the military 
history and development of the country from 
its very beginning, leaving out personal ideas 
and thoughts which are apt to confuse one. 
The treatment of this book is very school-like, 
and elementary. It was intended to be such, 
and yet it is a good book for the adult to read. 

















JACOB H. SCHIFF, of Kuhn,. Loeb & Co., SAYS: 


October 17, 1917. 
DEAR SIR: 


ae plying to your communication, in which you advise me that the Magazine 


of Wall Street is about to celebrate its Decennial Anniversary, may I attest to 
its wore al value; I have ere: ane in the Magazine information and 
views by wl hich I have profited. I wish the Magazine a continued successful career. 


Aeertnckhiegy 


Special Decennial Number of 


The Magazine of Wall Street 


STARTS AN EVEN GREATER ERA OF HELPFUL- 
NESS FOR THE BUSINESS MAN AND WOMAN 





The most important financial series ever published, will run — in The Magazine 
of Wall Street for almost a year. Each important industry in tl » United States will 
be covered by the best known authority. Your own business will be included as well 
as other lines of business which bear a relation to yours. 


Copper, fertilizer, chemical, electric, coal, marine, dry-goods, sugar, oil, iron and 
steel, autos, equipments, tobacco, and the chain industry are a few of the industries 
to be analyzed. 

Stocks and Bonds of the principal companies will be analyzed by our experts at 
the same time that the industry is being covered. You cannot afford to miss these 
important articles. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN 
“How I Invest my Funds,” by Ida M. Tarbell 


Women are now hi undling their own business and financial affairs m ore than vA 
ever and with increasing success. To help these self-reliant women protect their ¢ 
incomes, and to prepare them to meet every emergency, The Magazine of Wall vA 
Street has inaugurated a Special Department for Women, edited by successful 4° 
women because we believe women understand better the problems of women. ots To 
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OTHER NEW FEATURES Jy, = _ 

re / of 
Trenchant Editorials on Great Questions of the Day. Wi Wall Street, 

The Round Table—You Profit by Other Peoples’ Mistakes. 9 f 42 Broadway, 

1 : f T i ’ 2 New York City. 
ypics for Trades. 4 

Adi e ? ee ‘ ae : sg Enclosed find check 
Exclusive Views of Great Business and Financial & for $5.00. Please send 

Leaders. o me The Magazine of Wall 
1 Se vee ” ea - ~ Street for one year, including 
The Bond Buyers Guide,” A Key to Yields on wf Full Privileges of the Investors’ 

Listed Bonds. of Personal Service Department. 
Enlarged Inquiry Department. 

, ; go Name. 


$ 
ALL OUR REGULAR DEPARTMENTS g’ Address , ; sa 
f Special Offer: Next five issues $1.00. 
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THE STANDARD WORK 





CREDITS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


BY 


RICHARD P. ETTINGER, LL.B., B.C.S., Member of the New York 
Bar and Instructor in Finance at New York University, and 
DAVID E. GOLIEB, B.C.S., Chairman of the Educational Committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men, Credit Manager of Einstein- 
Wolff Co., and Lecturer on ‘‘Credits and Collections” at New York 

University. 





This 400-page book is the outgrowth of a course of lectures given by 
the authors to more than 500 students at the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


“This book constitutes the most important addition to credit literature 
of recent years. . . . Practical credit problems, such as the analysis of 
financial statements, discounts, collections, adjustments, bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and credit insurance are discussed clearly and concisely, in such a 
manner that the reader may easily grasp the fundamental principles.” 

—Daily Trade Record. 

The book deals not only with the fundamental principles but also with 
the most modern and successful practice of credit management and col- 
lections. ‘This is the best book on ‘Credits and Collections’ which has ever 
appeared on the market. The topics are written in such a manner that the 
whole book reads like a story and is very easily understood. Every point 
is brought out clearly and concisely, and I feel after the class of our asso- 
ciation has studied this book thoroughly they will be able to take most any 
position as Credit Men.’’—A. C. Schutz, Asst. Treas. of Brockton Heel Co. 





” 


400 pages, size 5” x 7%”, cloth. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


Second Edition now ready. Send for your copy to-day. 














FREE EXAMINATION OFFER MAIL THIS TO-DAY. 
Let the book speak for itself. Simply j Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
mail the coupon, then we will send you 4§ 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
this 400-page book for free examination. Kindly send a copy of Ettinger and Golieb’s 
If at the end of five days you are thor- ; “Credits and Collections.” After 5 days’ examination 
oughly satisfied with it, remit the price, { lL agree either to remit the price, $2.00, or to return the 
$2.00. Otherwise simply return it. Please book. 
mail the coupon to-day. ee eae e 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 4 Wiis loc Bo ct Ap AN ee ae 
70 FirtH AVENUE, NEW York. 
70 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorK ee ee ee 















































The One Supreme Authority — 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


The New Creation is an all-knowing special teacher 
answering with fiza/ authority all kinds of puzzling 
questions in spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, 
geography, biography, sports, arts, and sciences. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. New Gazetteer. 

12,000 Biographical Entries. 2700 Pages. 

Over 6,000 Ilustrations. Colored Plates. 
The One Supreme Authority. It is the standard of the 
Federal and State Courts. The standard of the Govern- 
ment Printing Of- 
fice. The standard 
of nearly all of the 
schoolbooks. /n- 
dorsed by State 
School Superintend- 
ents. <Ad/ States 
(30 in number) that 
take official action 
regarding the adop- 
tion of dictionaries 
recognize the Mer- 
triam Series as 
authoritative. 


Write for specimen 
pages. FREE, a 
set of pocket maps 
if you mention this 





publication. 


inn Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO.,Springfield,Mass. 
GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) Panama Pacific Exposition 
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Dixie Book Shop 


41 LIBERTY STREET 
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BOSTON’S SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


RALPH L. POWER 
The College of Business Administration of Boston University 


Librarian of the College and Curator of the Museum 
Editor of Special Libraries and Alpha Kappa Psi Diary 


A series of over fifty articles descriptive of the special or -business 
libraries in Boston—twenty-two of which appeared originally in the 


Boston University News. 


The material of this publication is not entirely of local interest. 
Many suggestions and ideas will be found in its pages. A complete index 
and a comprehensive bibliography of library economy especially for busi- 
ness librarians will add greatly to the usefulness of the volume. 


144 pages, cloth-bound. Price $1.00. 


Send for your copy to-day. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Firta AVENUE, NEW YORK 


















































| EVERY BUSINESS MAN NEEDS THIS BOOK 


ele EE 
THE CREDIT MAN’S DIARY 


Published by 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 








Containing Full Digest of all Laws affecting Credits. 





Partial List of Contents 


The United States Bankruptcy Law 
List of Referees 
Assignments 
Assumed or Fictitious Name Law 
Attachments 
Bulk Sales Laws 
Chattel Mortgage Laws 
Conditional Sales 
Consignments 
Codperative Associations 
‘Effect of Tender 
Acéeptance of an Order 
| Exemption Laws 
War Revenue Tax Laws 
False Statement Laws 
Frauds 
Interest Laws 
Laws of Limitations 
Married Women’s Rights 
Mechanics’ Lien Laws 
Trust Laws 
Uniform Commercial Acts 
Landlords’ Lien Laws 
etc., etc., etc. 














The most frequently consulted book in the business man’s 
library. No library is complete without it. 


PRICE $2.50 PER COPY 


National Association of Credit Men 
41 PARK ROW NEW YORK CITY 
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